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No Room For 
“Rule of Thumb” 


By Constant Research and Precise Control, Making 





Devoe Colors Has Become an Exact Science 


TS NO SECRET! The reason for the unfailing 
strength, brilliance and permanence of Devoe 
Colors lies in unflagging scientific development. From 
the first critical choice of pigments through every step 
of manufacture, rigid technical precision holds sway. 
So you know that Devoe Colors will flow smoothly 
and apply easily—that they will be brilliant—and 
last. With such superiority, you'll be astonished at the 
reasonable prices. Ask at your supply store. 





¢ Not a batch of colors escapes the searching scrutiny of 
a Devoe expert on colors. Constant uniformity is assured. 





Read what famous Artists say about Devoe Colors: 


GORDON GRANT: “Devoe & Raynolds Company, by 
thoroughgoing research, lead competitors in the de- 
velopment of oil and water colors.” 

LUIGI LUCIONI: “| find Devoe & Raynolds Co. has de- 
veloped oil and water colors as fine as any in the 
world.” 

McCLELLAND BARCLAY: “‘Devoe and Raynolds chemists 
have developed oil and water colors comparable with 
any that can be had—at any price.” 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


* 





e 44th St. 


Devoe also makes fine Artists’ Brushes 


FE XPERT CRAFTSMEN with the pick of the world’s 

highest quality Russian sable fashion Devoe Art- 
ists’ Brushes. With rare skill, born of years of expe- 
rience, these artisans endow their handiwork with 
unusual resilience, correct taper, and a snap that does 
the work in a single stroke. You'll like Devoe Brushes 
—you'll enjoy the ease with which they work. Try 
them and see for yourself. Get an assortment today 
from your favorite art supply store. 


& Ist Ave. * New York 
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128 pages, 834” x 1134”, 
filled with alphabets, type 
specimens, type borders 
and ornaments, examples 


of typography, etc. 


$2.50 


lime for @ rrr / 


WILLIAM LONGYEAR, Head, Department of Advertising Design, 
Pratt Institute, and Designer for Commerce and Industry, has just 
completed a new volume for advertising designers, letterers, teachers 
and students. 


TYPE SPECIMENS 


FOR LAYOUT + PRINTING + LETTERING 


This is, first, a type reference book, convenient for all individuals who 
use, or wish to gain acquaintance with, the better known type faces 
employed today. It shows a large assortment of complete alphabets, 
some of them in several sizes. it also gives the key to the identifica- 
tion of many additional type faces, including some old or novel 
ones which have been recently revived. Likewise useful are the proof- 
reading marks, glossary of printing terms, explanation of point sys- 
tem, etc. 


Secondly the book is a guide for the letterer and the layout man. 
Its numerous type faces can serve as inspiration for lettering of many 
kinds. Demonstrations show how the letterer and layout man can use 
the book. The spiral binding permits placing the book in an upright 
position as shown in the photograph. 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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hOH-I-NOOKR offers 
WHEN WINTER COMES... 


Did you ever try doing snow scenes? Isn't it fun? The 
normal sketching process is in a sense reversed, for 
instead of drawing the snow, the white paper answers 

i for that. It's more a case of working enough grays and 
blacks into the surroundings—shadows, fences, buildings, 
sky, etc.—to make the snow seem white by contrast. 
Sometimes the darks are purposely a bit exaggerated 
in value in order to make the snow, especially in sun- 
shine, seem bright enough. 





In this sketch the grays were produced with F and HB 
grades, and the blacks with 2B. The paper was kid- 
finished bristol. . .. Why not try some snow scenes this 
winter? 


QUALITY: PLUS ECONOMY 
The famous KOH-I-NOOR 


pencils, long known for 
their quality, are available 
at a new low price of 10c 
each. KOH-I-NOOR pencils 
are made in our factory at 


Bloomsbury, N. J., U. S. A. 
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KOH-I-NOOR 


PENCIL CO., INC.. 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS! 
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OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS AGAIN 


* * * * * 


DESIGN 


This splendid magazine which Felix 
Payant publishes needs no introduc- 
tion to art-minded people. Its sub- 
scription price is $3.00 a year —ten 
issues. 





| AMERICAN ARTIST 


“American Artist” is also $3.00 a year 
—ten issues. It is a monthly textbook 
on art. 


You can have 
both for only 
; $4.80° a year 


*At this reduced rate, order direct from us, as 
no commissions to agents or dealers can be 
allowed. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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TRADE MARK REC. 
U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Color 


Outfits 


. . « for those 
artistically in- 
clined — a tal- 
ented relative, 
friend, artist, 
student—a 
Weber Painting 
Outfit makes an 
ideal and prac- 
tical gift. 


becrae 


OIL PAINTING OUTFITS 





WATER COLOR OUTFITS 
PASTEL ASSORTMENTS AQUA PASTEL SETS 
PHOTOCOLORING OUTFITS BLOCK PRINT SETS 


Ask Your Dealer for a Weber Gift Suggestion Circular 
IIlustrating and Describing Weber Outfits, or write direct to 


F. WEBER CO. 


Makers of America's Finest Artists’ Colors 
OIL - WATER - TEMPERA - PASTEL - AQUA PASTEL 
Factory Office: 1220 Buttonwood St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. é BALTIMORE, MD. 
705 Pine St. Cetigs 227 Park Ave. 


EST. 
1853 
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Where to Exhibit 





& ulldiar Board 


A MONTHLY SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARTS 


Where to Exhibit 


Competitions 





Baltimore to El Paso 
Mar. 1, ’41-Sept. 1, ’42 
Southern Printmakers Society 
Sixth Rotary 
Open to all graphic artists. Dues $3.00 per year. 
Registration must be made before Jan. Ist to receive 
Arthur Wm. Heintzelman’s presentation print for 


1941. For information write to: Frank Hartley 
Anderson, Secretary, Mt. Airy, Georgia. 


Brooklyn—Jan. 18-Feb. 2 


Annual Water Color Exhibition 
by Brooklyn Artists 
Brooklyn Museum 
Open to all artists living in or having studios in 
Brooklyn. Media: water colors, gouache, pastel. No 
fee. Jury. For complete information write: Dept. of 
Paintings, Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dallas—Feb. 2-15 
Texas General Exhibition 
Dallas Museum 


Open to all Texas and Oklahoma artists. All Media. 
No entry fee. Prizes amounting to $300. Entry 
blanks received to Jan. 22; exhibits must be in by 
Jan. 27. For entry blanks and information write: 
Richard Howard Foster, Director, Dallas Museum, 
Dallas, Texas. 


East Orange, N. J.—Mar. 1-31 


N. J. Water Color and Sculpture Soc. 
2nd Annual Exhibition 
Art Center 
Open to all New Jersey artists. Media: sculpture 
and water color. Entry blanks received through Feb. 
26; Exhibits by Mar. 1. For blanks and information 


write: Kent Coes, 28 Gates Avenue, Montclair. 


Hagerstown, Md.—Feb. 1-28 
Cumberland Valley Artists’ Annual 
Washington Co. Museum of Fine Arts 


Open to artists residing in Cumberland Valley. 
Media: sculpture, drawings, prints, oil, water color 
and pastels not previously exhibited in Hagerstown. 
Jury. Prizes: Ist, $25; 2nd, $15. Entry cards must 
be in by Dec. 31; works received by Jan. 15. For 
blanks and complete information, write: Dr. John 
R. Craft, Dir., Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Los Angeles—Jan. 1-31 


24th Annual, Camera Pictorialists 
Los Angeles County Museum 
Open to all. All photographic media (no hand- 


colored entries). Fee: $1. Jury. Prizes and awards. 
Entry cards and exhibits must be received by Dec. 1. 
For cards and information write: Art Dept., Los 
Angeles County Museum, “Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Philadelphia—Jan. 26-Mar. 1 


Pennsylvania Academy's 136th Annual 
Exhibition in Oil and Sculpture 
Penn. Academy of Fine Arts 


Open to all American artists. Media: oil and sculp- 
ture. (Entries must not have been shown previously 
in Philadelphia.) No fee. Jury. Cash awards, pur- 
chase prizes and medals. Entry cards received 
through Dec. 31. Expressed sculpture to New York 
must be received by Dec. 30; paintings by Jan. 2; 
works sent to Philadelphia must be received by 
Jan. 4. For complete information and entry blanks 
write: Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Sec’y, Pennsylvania 
Academy, Broad & Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 
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New York—Jan. 6-27 


Annual Exhibition, Nat’l Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors 


Argent Gallery 


Open to members only. Membership fee $2.00. All 
media. Prizes totalling $1,500. Exhibits received 
December 26. For information write: Miss Josephine 
Droege, Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57, New York. 


San Francisco—Jan. 21-Feb. 18 


Annual Exhibit of Drawings and Prints 
San Francisco Museum 


Open to all American artists who have not exhibited 
at the Museum during past 6 mos. Media: drawing, 
etching, block printing, lithography, engraving, mon- 
otype. No fee. Jury. Cash awards. Entry cards 
received through Dec. 15; exhibits received through 
Dec. 30. For information and entry cards write: 
Dr. Grace McCann Morley, Dir., San Francisco 


Museum, Civic Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


Washington—Mar. 23-May 4 


Corcoran Biennial of Contemporary 
American Painting 


Corcoran Gallery 


Open to all American artists. Medium: oil. No fee. 
Jury. Prizes: $5,000. Entry cards must be received 
by Feb. 18, exhibits must reach Washington by 
Mar. 3, or New York by Feb. 25. For blanks and 
full information write: The Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. 


Washington—Dec. 6-Jan. 20 


Washington Water Color Club Annual 
Water Color Club 


Open to all artists. Jury. Fee of $1 for non-members. 
Media: water color, pastel, prints. Cash awards. 
Entry cards by Dec. 2; exhibits by Dec. 6. For entry 
cards and complete details write: Mrs. Frances 
Hungerford Combs, Sec’y, 3820 Kanawha St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Washington—Feb. 1-23 


Washington Society of Miniature 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers 


Washington, D. C. 


Open to all American artists. All media. Fee: $1 
for non-members. Jury. Entry cards received to 
Jan. 25; exhibits to Jan. 27. For entry cards and 
information write: Mary E. King, Sec’y, 1518 28th 
Street, N. W., Washington. 


Wolcottville, Ind. 


American Monotype Society's 
First Traveling Exhibition 


Open to all artists joining Society—membership $3. 
At least two prints by each member will be exhibited 
during show’s year of travel. Entries must be re- 
ceived by Dec. 1. For entry blanks and prospectus 
write to Paul W. Ashby, Wolcottville, Ind. 


Youngstown, O.—Jan. 1-26 
Sixth Annual New Year Show 
Butler Art Institute 


Open to artists living in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, or former residents of those states. 
Media: oils and water colors. Entry Fee: $1.00 for 
each class. Entries must be received by December 8, 
1940. Prizes totalling $520 will be awarded. For in- 
formation and entry blanks write: Ruth Baldwin, 
Union National Bank Building, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


National Art Week, Nov. 25-Dec. 1 


See our November Bulletin Board 





U. S. Section of Fine Arts 
Announces 
Many Important Competitions 


Water Color Paintings for 
Marine Hospital Decoration 


Open to all American painters. Media: water color, 
tempera, gouache or a combination of these media. 
$6,000 for purchase of 200 water colors ($30 each} 
for decoration of Carville, Louisiana, Marine Hos- 
pital; $3,000 for purchase of 100 water colors 
($30 each) by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for decoration of 26 Marine Hospitals 
throughout the country. 


Mural Painting to Commemorate 

Concert by Marian Anderson 
at the Lincoln Memorial 
Open to all American artists. Media: fresco, tempera, 
oil on canvas or other suitable media. The amount 
to be paid for the mural painting is $1,700 which 
must cdver all costs of materials, execution and 
installation of the mural. 


Mural Decoration of the Los Angeles, 

California, Terminal Annex 
Open to all American artists resident of or attached 
to the states of Calif., Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont.. 
Nev., N. M., Ore., Utah, Wash., and Wyoming 
Media: fresco or tempera. For eleven mural paintings 
$14,400 is to be paid—which must cover the com- 
plete cost of execution of the decorations. 


One Mural Painting in 
the War Department Building 


Open to all American painters. Media: fresco or 
tempera. Prize-winning mural shall be executed on 
the wall in the building. The sum of $12,000 will 
be paid for the mural, such amount to cover al! 
costs of designing and executing the mural. 


Two Sculpture Groups 
and One Sculpture Relief 
for the War Department Building 
Open to all American sculptors. The amount to be 
paid for models for each of the two sculpture groups 
is $24,000. This amount must cover all costs of 
designing, execution and delivery of models. The 
amount to be paid for the model of the relief is 
$15,000. This amount also must cover all costs. 
+ - 


Detailed information regarding all of the above 
competitions is contained in Bulletin No. 22 
“Announcement of National Competitions.” You 
may secure this by writing to: Section of Fine Arts, 
Public Buildings Administration, Federal Works 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


10th Annual 
All-America Package Competition 


This competition, under the auspices of Modern 
Packaging Magazine, is open to all designers, package 
suppliers, machinery manufacturers, package-using 
firms and others responsible for the creation of the 
package or display. All entries must be in by 
January 6. Jury. Award plaques. For complete de- 
tails write: 1940 All-America Package Competition, 
122 E. 42 Street, New York. 


Design a Candle 
The Manhattan Wax & Candle Co., Inc., 200 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, is conducting a competition to 
secure new designs for candles for every occasion. 
Entries must be in by January 15. Prizes totalling 
$150 will be awarded. Jury: George B. Bridgman, 
Karl H. Gruppe, Mrs. Rilla C. Alleman. Send your 
request for complete information to: Room 707, 
at the above address. 
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BULLETIN BOARD continued 


Industrial Design Contest 


Museum of Modern Art 
The Museum of Modern Art, announces two design 
competitions for home furnishings. 

Competition I is open to any resident of the 
United States except employees of the Museum. 
All entries must be postmarked no later than mid- 
night Saturday, January 11, 1941, and must be sub- 
mitted anonymously as directed in the program of 
rules.and conditions for the competition. This com- 
petition is divided into nine categories; the winning 
designer in each category will receive an offer from 
a manufacturer to enter into a contract for the 
production of the winner’s designs selected by the 
jury. Such contract will provide for payment of 
royalties or fees to the designer at the usual rates. 

Competition II is open to any resident of the 
twenty other American republics of Mexico, South 
and Central America and the West Indies. All 
entries must be submitted anonymously and must 
reach the Museum not later than January 15, 1941. 
Each competitor is required to submit original 
drawings for a few pieces of furniture such as 
might be used in a living room, a dining room, a 
bedroom or an outdoor area. Winners will receive 
a round trip ticket to New York and $1,000 for 
expenses during a three or four months’ stay. At 
least three such awards will be made, and if sufh- 
cient ability is found through the competition, the 
jury may double the number of awards. 

Entry blanks and printed program of rules and 
conditions will be mailed upon written request to: 
Eliot F. Noyes, Director, Department of Indus- 
trial Design, The Museum of Modern Art, 
11 West 53 Street, New York City. 


Animation Artists 
Sought for War Department 


Additional animation artists are needed by the 
War Department in connection with their program 
of instruction through motion pictures on military 
subjects. The position of senior artist illustrator in 
the War Department pays a salary of $2,000 a year, 
subject to usual 344 per cent retirement deduction. 

Applications must be filed with the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission’s Washington office not later 
than Nov. 28 from States east of Colorado; not 
later than Dec. 1 from Colorado and States west- 
ward. Detailed information regarding experience re- 
quired and proper application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Sec’y of the Board of Civil Service 
Examiners at any first- or second-class post office 
or from the Civil Service Commission, Washington. 


Traveling Exhibits 
The Division of Graphic Arts of the U. S. National 


Museum maintains six traveling exhibits illustrating 
the various processes of the graphic arts for the use 
of schools, colleges, public libraries, museums and 
other organizations that are interested in “How 
Prints Are Made.” 

Loans are made for a period of about one month; 
this includes shipping time. Express charges must be 
guaranteed by the exhibitor both from Washington 
and return, or to the next exhibitor. Exhibits must 
be displayed for the benefit of the public, with edu- 
cational intent, and not for private gain. 

For complete information write to: U. S. National 
Museum, Division of Graphic Arts, Washington. 


Painting Materials 
and Technics 


Since there is so much interest in the painter’s tech- 
nics and materials we call attention to a series of 
7 lectures by Alexander Abels at the Art Students 
League (215 West 57 Street). The first two lec- 
tures were held on November 7th and 14th; the 
series continues through Nov. 28, Dec. 5, 12, 19 and 
January 9. Admission 75c each lecture. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ORIGINAL PLASTILENE MODEL FOR SCULPTURED RELIEF 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE BY FRDMOND AMATEIS 


This is one of four reliefs which adorn two entrances to the new Philadel phia 
Post Office and Court House. The carved granite sculptures, 9x10 feet, were 
executed directly from a plaster cast made in Amateis’ studio from this one- 
half full-size model. The stone carving was done by an expert carver, 
Ugo Lavaggi—sculptor in his own right—under the constant supervision of 
Amateis. The work is now nearing completion. 
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PONITED STATES POSTOEEICE. 
Ret edt) At ONT ANN ES 


EDMOND AMATEIS 


and his sculpture for the Philadelphia Post Office 


Edmond Amateis is one of America’s most creative and 
best disciplined artists. His work in decorative and 
architectural sculpture is the product of three essentials 
for fine craftsmanship: virile imagination, sound train- 
ing, and keen intelligence. 

Too often the absence of one of these ingredients— 
most frequently the latter—accounts for work that may 
be interesting though puzzling (therefore unacceptable) 
to those who cling to the notion that good art must be 
built upon certain principles which the experience of 
culture has adjudged fundamental. To those it is grati- 
fying that Edmond Amateis was invited to adorn such 
an important building as the great Philadelphia Post 
Office and Court House with his sculptures. 

This building designed by architect Harry Sternfeld 
covers an entire city block. Modern in conception its 
only exterior decorations are the sculptured reliefs by 
Amateis and Donald De Lue. Both of these men were 
among the five leading sculptors who submitted work 
in the Sculpture Competition for the Apex Building 
Competition in Washington. 

This project by Amateis was selected for a feature 
article in AMERICAN Artist for several reasons aside 
from its obvious importance in American art. 

In the first place we have had the opportunity of 
watching the work in progress from the beginning, and 
of obtaining a photographic record of the experiments 
which led up to the finished carvings, and which demon- 
strate the creative mind at work. In the second place, 
this story, though particularly interesting to students 
of sculpture, has unusual instructive value to all students 
of art because the artist’s creative processes, as revealed, 


a 
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are equally applicable to problems of graphic artists in 
any medium. The logic in the development of these 
sculptures from the conception of the ideas to their 
final form in granite should be both inspiring and prac- 
tically instructive to all. 

The origin of ideas and their growth to maturity in 
the mind and under the hand ot the artist is equally 
fascinating to artist and layman. How did Amateis. 
tackle this phase of his project? We asked him to tell 
us in his own words. Here is his answer. 

“In any art project,” says Amateis, “the artist’s first 
concern is the central or basic theme upon which his 
work will develop. This seems obvious enough though 
too often we see both sculptures and mural paintings 
which suggest that the artist, perhaps being too eager 
to delve into technical problems, has not done enough 
creative thinking about his theme to assure significance 
in the final work. 

“In planning this Philadelphia job I had the valued 
cooperation of Harry Sternfeld, the architect, and 
Inslee Hopper, the representative of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Various ideas were considered by the three 
of us and I made many sketches before the final plan 
was adopted. 

“Inasmuch as these panels were for a post office, we 
seriously considered ‘Great Messages’ in which great 
American messages such as ‘A Message to Garcia’ and 
‘Paul Revere’s Ride’ would be represented. Revere’s 
horse presented problems in scale if the other panels 
were to be horseless. But the idea itself was not accept- 
able because the theme was not primarily associated with 
the postal service. 

“Historical events in Philadelphia 
were proposed but didn’t quite click. 
None of us were really enthusiastic 
about this motive. 

“Allegorical as well as symbolical 
ideas had their day in court. One 
plan was to use the Orient, Occi- 
dent, etc., but this theme after all 
would not apply particularly to our 
own country. 

“The manner of delivery came in 
for consideration: depicting the 
postal service of railway, truck and 
airplane. Primitive communication 
in sight, sound, carrier and courier 
—illustrated by smoke signals, tom- 


This photograph shows a full-size photo- 
stat of a preliminary sketch (in plasti- 
lene) placed in the panel on the unfin- 
ished entrance. It had to be made in six 
sections on account of the size. The 
purpose of this procedure was the study 
of scale in relation to the architecture 
and to persons on the street. 








toms and the like was still another scheme we 
played with, only to throw away. 

“All of these ideas and others finally went into 
the discard in favor of depicting the ‘Extremes of 
our Domestic Delivery.’ But there was an interest- 
ing geographical problem here. What are the 
limits of our U. S. mail delivery? In the West 
they extend to Hawaii and the Philippines: that 
is far enough West to become East. So we de- 
cided to stay within continental America, though 
not until I had made an ‘Hawaii’ sketch in plas- 
tilene, a composition which, in its essentials, finally 
was used for the ‘South’ panel, representing the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

“For the ‘North’ we chose Alaska and I used 
the very obvious subject of the dog team. Compar- 
ing the finished model with one of my first one- 
inch-to-the-foot sketches shown at fig. 10 on 
page 7 it will be seen that this panel came rather 
easily. 

“The ‘West’ gave more trouble. In the West 
there is oil, mining and lumber, to mention a few 
possibilities. I made a sketch model of ‘oil’ 
(fig. 1, page 6) before we decided that it was 
really not characteristic. There is plenty of oil 
‘in Texas and Pennsylvania. 

“Next I tried ‘lumber,’ not only making a small- 
scale model (fig. 2) but actually completing a 
final one-half size relief (fig. 3) which was ac- 
cepted by Sternfeld and Hopper. I had a Paul 
Bunyan type in mind for my Oregon lumberman 
but he looked too much like Santa Claus, in 
Maine perhaps, so I discarded the idea and finally 
solved the problem with my cowboy which pleased 
everyone. 

“My first study for the ‘South’ (fig. 7, page 7) 
shows a mailman in uniform with a cactus behind 
him and a tobacco plant under the box. Both of 
these plants have large forms and are sculpturally 
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The small pictures above illustrate a series of experiments in the devel- 
opment of the sculptures representing the “West” and the “East.” These 
panels gave the sculptor more trouble than those based upon the 
“North” and the “South.” Comment upon them will be found in the text. 


Below are shown the completed plastilene models for these reliefs 
which face each other at one of the Ninth Street entrances to the new 
Philadelphia Post Office and Court House. 
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While working with small preliminary sketches 
(2 inches to the foot) Amateis constructed from 
the architect’s drawings a scale model of the en- 
trance which served to test the effect of his designs 
in place on the building. The left panel, orig- 
inally intended to represent Hawaii, became the 
“South,” with modifications shown below. 


This is the first one-inch scale study 
made for the “North.” It was suc- 
ceeded by the two-inch scale study 
set in the architectural model above. 


| Left: The first design Amateis made 
for the “South.” Abandoned in favor 
of the Hawaii motive, Fig. 8, which 
in turn developed into the final 
“South” design. 


The panels shown below, flanking another entrance on Ninth 
Street, represent the “North” and the “South.” Comparison 
with the preliminary sketches above shows little change in 
the dog team group, but substantial modification of the left 
panel. The bananas were added to approximate a balance for 
the dog sled; the bundle provides a mass corresponding to 
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the dogs, with deep shadow under the high relief. Note the 
changes in the figure of the negro. In structure and in action 
he has become more dynamic, as well as more sculptural. His 
bowed body completes the arc which springs from the Eskimo’s 
back and spans the doorwav. 
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adaptable but give a false impression of the locale as 
the cactus is associated with the Southwest rather than 
the South. 

“The difficulty of finding accessories sufficiently char- 
acteristic in themselves to identify the locale led to the 
decision to illustrate the acceptance of the mail as well 
as its delivery. This permitted the use of costumes pecu- 
liar to each locale. The ‘Hawaii’ motive (fig. 8), that 
I originally designed for the ‘West,’ became the design 
for the ‘South.’ Fig. 9 shows a transition from this to 
the final design. Both type and costume of the figure 
clearly identify the locale. 

“The ‘East’ panel also underwent various changes in 
subject matter as will be seen by referring to the pre- 
liminary sketches reproduced on page 6. Here again I 
decided to start all over again, even after a one-half 
full-size model (fig. 5) had been carefully finished and 
accepted by the Committee. I think the improvement is 
obvious.” 

So much for subject and its treatment. After that 
comes the consideration of design, employing the ele- 
ments agreed upon and uniting them in compositions 
harmonious with the architecture. Both pairs of reliefs 
—North and South, East and West—flank identical 
doorways. They are integrated with the doorway by 
what Amateis calls “a major movement and master 
line.” This is quite obvious: an arc spanning the door- 
way follows the lines of the bended backs of the figures. 

All panels are related through similar design devices: 





This picture, taken in Amateis’ studio, shows the 
sculptor refining the plaster mould made from the 
plastilene model. A plaster cast made from this mould 
was sent to Philadelphia to serve as a model for the 
stone carver, who enlarged the relief twice that size 
by the three-compass method. 





vertical forms at either side of the panel enclosing the 
figures, and even the subordinate forms of each panel 
are repeated in effect by its facing panel. For example, 
note how the bunch of bananas in the “South” balances 
the dog sled in the “North,” and the bundle simulates 
the form impression of the dogs. 


It is interesting to note that in Amateis’ first sketches 
the figures were modeled in exact side view. He soon 
changed the pose to represent the shoulders in almost 
front view while the head and hips remained in profile, 
a device which was consistently employed by the 
Assyrians and Egyptians. The gain in form and pattern 
values is obvious. 


Edmond Amateis was born in Rome in 1897, while 
his father, Prof. Louis Amateis of Washington, D. C., 
was in Italy executing the monument for the Texas 
Civil War heroes to be erected at Galveston. Edmond 
was thus assured at birth of the best kind of art edu- 
cation any boy could have. He learned to model even 
before he could read, and when in 1915 he entered the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design in New York he was 
well on his way to a career. It was not that his father 
consciously taught him. On the contrary he did not 
encourage the boy to take up an art career. 

The first World War interrupted Amateis’ study. He 
enlisted in the 77th Field Artillery of the Fourth Di- 


vision and saw service in France. 


After the war he was sent with the Sorbonne Detach- 
ment to study under Boucher and Landousky at the 
Académe Julien in Paris. Discharged in 1919, he con- 
tinued his training, studying by day at the Beaux Arts 
and dispensing soda at night to pay his way. In 1921 
he won the Prix de Rome, a Fellowship in Sculpture 
that entitled him to three years’ study at the American 
Academy at Rome. His first exhibition was held at the 
Ferargil Galleries in 1924. Since then he has executed 
many important sculpture commissions, his largest job 
being the Liberty War Memorial in Kansas City. This 
is a relief panel 115x18 feet comprising over 36 figures. 

Other works are: Pediment for the Buffalo Historical 
Society building; Baltimore War Memorial horses; 
sculpture for the Labor and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission building in Washington; Davidson Memorial 
in Pittsburgh; three groups for the New York World’s 
Fair; various private commissions for garden sculpture, 
portraits and medals. 

Amateis now lives in Brewster, New York, on a hill- 
top which was once a cow pasture. There he built his 
lovely house and studio. Horticulture is his hobby. 
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YRAFTSMANSHIP in the blood is as persistent 
and domineering as a bad habit, and every bit as 
much fun. The honest-to-goodness craftsman would 
never take time out to do a poor job, any more than he 
would put salt in his coffee. It’s a sort of cult in itself. 
Craftsmanship is to an important degree its own re- 
ward, but it’s a lot more entertaining than virtue, if 
hearsay is to be relied upon. A further advantage is 
that it can go right out into the open market and cash 
in, and still retain its name. 

The aim of this mercifully brief article is to arouse 
and enthuse any who might be potential craftsmen, but 
just don’t happen to work at it. Of course, you don’t 
want a lot of definitions. There are better books for that 
purpose. But maybe your mind is full of questions like, 
“What short cuts is he going to tell us?”; “What foxy 
tricks that’ll make money for us without so much 
work?” Well, this is not a new department this maga- 
zine has started, in which will be found a symposium 
of art dodges from far and wide, nor a personal col- 
lection of labor savers. Nothing like that. I’m just 
sounding off on a fetish of mine. 

There is no substitute for craftsmanship. Cleverness 
may get you by for a while, but the acid test of time will 
weed out the poor craftsman. While yet in full 
possession of his physical powers the spark will go out 
of his work and the world will pass him by. If by then 
he has saved some money he will have that to be thank- 
ful for, but not much else. Craftsmanship lengthens the 
career. I trust that is reason enough to justify examining 
the subject, even though it doesn’t exhaust the matter 
ethically. What I would like to do, if I can, is to instill 
a love of doing good work or at least awaken it in those 
who really are good, natural craftsmen but haven’t got 
around to exercising their birthright. Probably the best 
way to start being practical about it is to urge the reader 
to apply the test of his sincerest attention to the ade- 
quacy of his knowledge, to the concentration and 
courage needed in making any stroke, to the conviction 
that if he but trust his hand—without timid fears that 
it might fail him in some degree—all will be well with 
that stroke. Remember this: the surest way to make a 
wishy-washy, characterless stroke is to be afraid it won’t 
be a strong stroke; and the surest way to take the 
vitality out of a strong stroke is to labor it with “im- 
provements.” Mastery of the quality of the stroke is the 
aim of the master workman, whether he work with 
pencil, pen, brush or chisel. It should go without saying 
that authority and courage are prerequisite to such an 
end, but I'll say it. 
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If you find your work laborious, the only way to 
make it less so is to work harder than ever toward excel- 
lence of craftsmanship. The sincere craftsman could 
never live long enough to know an hour of boredom 
with his chosen work. He may get fed up with doing 
unwelcome work taken on through necessity, but in such 
circumstances the best of all possible props to his spirit 
is an active interest in craftsmanship. It’s the sole source 
of fun in an otherwise boring job. 

Like a natural flair for the use of color, craftsman- 
ship is seldom analyzed by its possessor, but instead is 
taken entirely for granted. It is a combination of ability 
and application, plus pride. The spiritual result is con- 
siderable and important, best described by the word joy, 
I suppose. In the graphic arts it means the ability to use 
the hands well, supported by an exalted enthusiasm of 
indefinite duration. Craftsmen are gadget-minded, 
usually, loving fine cameras and other precision prod- 
ucts, as well as individual examples of fine handiwork. 
They fairly drool over fine tools, especially those in 
their chosen work. They get a lot of fun out of life. 

Craftsmanship is of course related to taste. Taste is 
the ability to identify merit. The workman must have 
this ability to distinguish what is good as well as create 
what is good, otherwise his work may be just a mixture 
of good accidentals and flat mediocrity. But sound 
craftsmanship is seldom misguided. Even when a good 
craftsman draws something badly, the work has vitality 
or other charm that makes it pleasing to see. The dis- 
cerning reader does not feel that the drawing should 
be “improved” toward photographic accuracy of pro- 
portion. 

Various qualities suggest themselves to the mind con- 
cerning a bit of fine craftsmanship. You feel that it has 
value, that it is easy to live with. In the presence of such 
a work the sensitive, critical viewer feels a kinship, a 
liaison, established between himself and the workman, 
even though centuries separate them. 

His first sale of a drawing sometimes gives the 
budding artist such a feeling of having arrived that he 
falls into the error of assuming that at last his stuff is 
good enough, that his hard work is over, etc. On the 
contrary, he has really let himself in for a lifetime of 
hard, but happy—and maybe prosperous—work. If he 
is a craftsman at heart. 

It all adds up to this: You blessedly happy craftsmen 
who have found your work do not need any tips on the 
subject; but all others are advised that in proportion as 
your standard of performance is below the best you can 
do, you are slipshod. 
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+ ANIMATION : 


Acquires a New Dimension 


BY DON GRAHAM 


As long as artists have been depicting ani- 
mals and human figures in their drawings 
they have been fascinated with the possibility 
of recording action. But even those primi- 
tive masters of observation who painted 
bison and deer on the walls of their Altamira 
caves must have raged at their tools; at 
best, they could only suggest action with 
static lines and colors on a cold immovable 
wall. Through succeeding centuries that 
same immovable wall has set a limit upon 
artists’ creative powers. New tools were in- 
vented, better materials produced, improved 
methods and technics employed. Yet prior 





Ali of the pictures of Disney charac 
ters in this article are copyrighted by 
Walt Disney Productions. 





to the invention of moving pictures, artists could only 
express movement by the arrangement of lines, shapes 
and colors with compositional skill. 

Through the painting of long friezes, large mural 
decorations, designs encircling vases, and scroll paint- 
ings they attempted to depict continuity of action. 
(The comic strip of today is merely a new application 
of a time-worn principle.) Ingenious though these de- 
vices were, they scarcely anticipated the graphic revo- 
lution of the moving picture. 

Since action implies time, a continuity of separate 
drawings is essential to the problem of depicting action 
graphically. But how can a continuity of drawings be 
controlled on a fixed surface? But what if the surface 
be illusionary? The zoetrope—an optical toy in which 
figures on the inside of a revolving cylinder are viewed 
through slits in its circumference, and which appear as 
animated figures—was a primitive attempt to create 
this illusionary surface for the action of drawing con- 
tinuities. 

By developing the continuity of drawings on succes- 
sive pages of paper and then flipping the pages, an illu- 
sion of action even more convincing than that achieved 
by the zoetrope was achieved. The flip-book made ani- 
mation, or action in drawings, a reality. By simply 
transferring the flip-book drawings to moving picture 
film, flipping is dispensed with and the continuity pro- 
jected upon a screen where all the world can see; action 
in drawing—shapes changing position and changing 
shape on a surface—animation! 

Artists, when first liberated from the confining re- 
strictions of a fixed surface, reveled in their new free- 
dom. Unrestricted action of figures and backgrounds 
in, any direction, up and down, side to side, or in and 
out to the spectator, seemed feasible. At last a means 
of expression unhampered by the old confines of picture 
surface! But with the new liberty came new restrictions, 
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more drastic, more exacting than ever existed in tradi- 
tional picture making. 

In painting, the consciousness of the picture surface 
is preserved; in animation the consciousness of the rec- 
tangular screen in the theatre must at all times be 
avoided. The following principles are fundamental: If 
an action starts in one direction and is continued in- 
definitely, the audience soon becomes conscious of the 
theatre screen, and the principle of variety of direction 
of action is broken. The action of objects in the dis- 
tance must be held down in relation to close foreground 
action, or their respective positions in space will be de- 
stroyed. This is the principle of relative action in space. 
The order of the continuity drawings, which result in 
the illusion of action, must be governed so as to pro- 
duce a flow of action. If this order is disturbed, a 
jitter or jerk on the screen is inevitable and the principle 
of continuity of action is violated. All actions cannot 
be performed at a constant rate—some must be fast, 
some slow. Timing—or the development of accents in 
action—becomes a vital factor. The equal accenting of 
action in turn leads to monotony in timing and calls for 
the solution of the most subtle and difficult problem 
in controlling action—the relation of accents. Not only 
is it necessary to control the accents to give optical in- 
terest and variety, but also to coordinate the action to 
music, sound, and dialogue. The application of the prin- 
ciple of rhythm in action breathes life into animation. 

These principles and limits of action, inherent in ani- 
mation, present new and difficult problems for the artist. 
But they open up great new possibilities. 

Since the animator’s drawings must be in continuity, 
a wholly new approach to drawing had to be evolved. 
Instead of thinking about a drawing as a thing in itself 
it became necessary to visualize it as one of a series, con- 
ditioned by the preceding drawing and anticipating the 
one to follow. This vital difference in approach has 
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* Development of Jiminy Cricket 


created a whole new technic of thinking and drawing. 
Such an approach integrates time and space in each 
drawing. A story can now be illustrated in time, and 
drawings coordinated to music. 

A simple illustration of the new graphic conception 
involved in animation technic is the throwing of a ball. 
A ball travelling through space is drawn as an ellipse. 
The greater the speed the longer the ellipse stretches; 
the harder it hits the more it squashes. 

A hand swinging out towards the spectator is con- 
ceived of in size, not in relation to the proportion of 
the arm or body but to the size it becomes in relation 
to its proportion and position in space before the swing, 
and to its proportion and position after the swing. The 
idea of the swing is more important than the precon- 
ceived order of static proportions. Similarly, to accom- 
modate and create the illusion of the speed of an action, 
not only change of position of a shape on the screen 
is necessary but also change of shape, as in the throw- 
ing of a ball. 

The series or continuity approach to drawing opens 
up possibilities of expression never dreamed of before by 
the artist: sensations and emotions, gestures and ex- 
pressions become everyday problems. A character can 
now be hot or shiver, become frightened or angry, de- 
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In the development of the caricature of Jiminy Cricket 
an actual cricket was first drawn and studied. Then through 
a slow process of analysis a caricature of a real cricket was 
evolved. As the needs of the picture became more clear, this 
caricature of a real cricket changed to a caricature with more 
human elements—a funny little man. 


liver a speech, laugh and then cry and wipe the rolling 
tears away. 

To execute a drawing in continuity necessitates a 
careful analysis of an action to determine which phases 
have story telling values, which parts should be ac- 
cented, which parts merely suggested. Most actions re- 
solve themselves into three phases: the anticipation, or 
that part of an action which shows what is to happen; 
the action proper (which many times can just be sug- 
gested); the result, or the termination of the action, 
which shows what has happened. A great conservation 
of drawing and actions is effected by this analysis which 
is prompted by a vital principle—that action must be 
caricatured, not treated realistically. 

The necessity of caricaturing action is not for 
economy alone—many times a more completely executed 
action costs less to produce—but primarily for the sake 
of clarity. Since the sequences of events on the screen 
are constantly changing, the spectator’s memory of the 
order and intensity of their occurrence really constitutes 
the picture for him, just as his memory of individual 
sounds created by an orchestra constitutes music for 
him. Hence the spectator must never be burdened with 
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* Gideon Socking the Fox 


unessentials, or his memory will fail; 
he will become confused and lose 
the meaning of the actions and the 
story. In order to make this clarity 
possible the various characters, back- 
grounds, and props utilized in telling 
a story must first be caricatured— 
resolved into their most expressive 
essentials. To do this an unbeliev- 
able amount of research into con- 
struction is necessary. Only after a 
character or background has been 
completely analyzed can it be syn- 
thesized and the essentials of the 
action be effectively caricatured. 
The caricature studies of Jiminy 
Cricket illustrate this quite clearly. 
A natural action must be carica- 
tured to constitute acting. Action 
as a thing in itself has little sus- 
taining interest for an audience. 
When action, portrayed graphically, 
is ordered—caricatured—it becomes 
a new form of acting. Caricature 
and acting then are the foundations 
upon which animation is built. 

The necessity for caricaturing 


action and characters and props has resulted in a variety 
of drawing technics having, however, certain factors in 
common. Because a great number of drawings are nec- 
essary to portray an idea or story, economy must be 
exercised in the number of lines or shapes utilized. The 
drawings must be simple yet completely expressive. 
Every line used must be functional, both optically and 
structurally. Every line must be rhythmic to preserve 
the continuity or flow of one form into another. The 
continual need for animating new subject matter of 
increasing complexity results in a constant change of 
graphic technic. As in all other media of expression the 
character of the idea to be portrayed calls for an in- 
genious solution of handling within the limits dictated 
by the medium. Every new idea vitalizes existing 
technic. Since anything that can be drawn can be ani- 
mated, it merely remains for the artist to find an eco- 


nomical method of doing so. 
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This series of drawings illustrates the value and importance of illustrating story- 
telling poses. Notice that the anticipation drawings shown in 1 and 2, and the result 
drawing shown in 3 suffice to give the impression of the complete action, making 
in-between and less vital steps of the action unnecessary. The above series creates a 
changing graphic pattern and explains simply the meaning of the action being performed. 
Compare the shape of the Fox before he is hit and after he is hit. The Fox not only 
changes position but also changes shape. 





* Gideon Swinging a Mallet The idea of the swing is the important factor in 
this particular action. Note the amount of distortion necessary to create the illusion 
that the mallet head is working in and out to the spectator. The relation of the size of 
the mallet head to the hands is less important than the size of the mallet head to the 
object struck. The size of the mallet head in Drawing 2 is determined not by its rela- 
tion to the hands, but to its place in the sequence of drawings between 1 and 3. The 
path of action followed by the mallet head in Drawing 3 is repeated in the costume 
and is intensified and countered by the line of action of the body. 


About the Author 

Walt Disney realized soon after opening his Mickey 
Mouse studio that his staff artists would have to be 
thoroughly and constantly grounded in the funda- 
mentals of drawing, in order to execute the types of 
pictures he hoped to make in the future. In 1932, to 
insure his artists an opportunity to get such training, 
he instituted classes in freehand drawing. Don Graham, 
former instructor at the New Orleans Art School and 
the Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, was put in 
charge of this activity. As the training school has devel- 
oped it has been Graham’s function to coordinate and 
supervise the type of training most suitable to each 
individual studio artist, in relation to current and future 
productions. Some idea of the extent of his activities 
may be given by the 7,435 attendances recorded for the 
drawing classes in 1939. Ed. 
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* Analysis of a Deer Leaping In order to understand the construction, action and 
graphic possibilities of a character, detailed studies of anatomical construction are first under- 
taken. Parallel action of characters having like structure or completely dissimilar structure 
often points up characteristics inherent in the animal or character being studied. Such an 
analysis constitutes the first step in solid graphic research. 
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In order graphically to carry over to the audience the sensation experienced by a character, 
deuble images, or multiple exposures are often utilized. By such devices the audience may 
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It is fitting that elsewhere in this number there is an 
article on the subject of “craftsmanship.” It might well 
be read as an introduction to these pages. For John 
Taylor Arms is one of America’s most thorough-going 
competent craftsmen. Throughout the fraternity of print 
makers, indeed in the opinion of the art world, his 
mastery of the technic of etching is a matter of common 
agreement. Arms is an idealist seeking, in humility, per- 
fection of accomplishment. Patient and sparing no pains. 
This spirit has been the motivation of all his work. It is 
a rare privilege to look over his shoulder and learn 
something of the wizardry which goes into the making 


of his plates. 


PART I—PREPARATION OF PLATE 


Of all forms of graphic expression I be- 
lieve etching to be the most eloquent and 
beautiful. This statement may arise from 
a quite natural prejudice, yet is certainly 
largely supported by fact. The very 
physical nature of the etched line is in 
its favor as a means of pictorial interpre- 
tation. Because little pressure need be 
exerted in drawing with an etching 
needle, and because the resistance offered 
its movement by the very thin and com- 
paratively soft “ground” is negligible— 
allowing the needle to move in any di- 
rection with complete freedom at the 
dictate of the mind—there is a freshness 
and spontaneity to the line drawn on the 
grounded plate that the dry-pointed and 
engraved lines, achieved at the expense 
of appreciable pressure in overcoming 
the resistance of the metal, necessarily 
lack. And as compared to the lines made 
by pen or pencil on paper, or by crayon 
on lithographic stone, the etched line, 
when printed, possesses a physical prop- 
erty the others do not have, namely, not 
only length and width, but actual height. 
Standing in relief upon the paper, and 
even casting a shadow, it is endowed 
with a virility and an expressiveness that 
can belong to no line entirely flat. 
Another attribute of etching, shared 
by any form of linear expression in black 
and white, is, not simply its inherent 
power of suggestion, but the absolute 
necessity for the artist to suggest if the 
finished print is fully to convey his mes- 
sage. From the cradle we think, pri- 
marily, in terms of color and form. 
“Grass” is associated with “green,” 
“sky” with “blue,” “ball” with “round”; 
and so it is with all the objects, either 
natural or man-made, that surround us 
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as we go through life. The painter has 
at his command, in addition to color, 
that element of tone which we also asso- 
ciate with natural objects; the sculptor, 
as he hews his statue from the stone or 
builds it up with clay, is working in 
terms of three-dimensional form, which 
is the form we know in our daily lives. 
But the etcher has neither color, nor tone 
—except as he creates the latter with 
lines—nor form; he has only black lines 
on white paper. And remember, there is 
no absolute black or white in nature: 
night is not completely black, nor snow 
completely white: there is color in each. 
And nowhere is there a line except such 
arbitrary ones as we make on paper, 
blackboard, etc. No black line, as we 
know line, exists around the fingers of 
my hand as I hold it up against the 
light, no line around the barn on the 
top of the hill silhouetted against the 
sky beyond, no line on each side of the 
trunk of the tree—nor is the tiniest twig 
of that tree a line or bounded by lines. 
One surface, or value, stops and another 
begins, and between the two is an edge 
of demarcation, but no true line. Line, 
as the etcher uses it, is but a symbol for 
that which lies within its boundary, and 
with such symbols, and with black and 
white which exist not in nature, must 
he suggest color, and texture, and form; 
and, more difficult, movement and 
sound; and, most difficult of all, human 
emotion. Nor can any number of lines, 
used with the greatest knowledge and 
skill, as Samuel Palmer, Felix Bracque- 
mond, Jules Jacquemart, and, in our own 
day, Gerald Brockhurst, have used them, 
possibly render the same completely rep- 
resentational quality that the camera 





can give. No, it must be by suggestion 
that the etcher tells his story, and so, 
when Rembrandt, the supreme master of 
the medium, gave us, in “The Three 
Crosses,” perhaps the most profoundly 
moving and dramatic interpretation of 
the greatest moment in human history 
that exists in all art, he did it by sug- 
gestion, with the impression made on 
paper of lines that had been etched in a 
metal plate. 

Let us imagine that you have walked 
into my studio and asked me; “What 
is an etching, and how is it made?” I 
submit the following answer. 

An etching is an impression from a 
design that has been incised, or “bitten,” 
in a metal plate with acid. The word 
derives from the verb “to eat” and it is 
the impression that is called the “etch- 
ing,” not the plate from which this im- 
pression is made. The latter is an 
“etched plate.” Copper, by virtue of its 
inherent properties, is the material which 
has been most universally used, though 
any metal susceptible to the action of 
any acid may serve to some degree. The 
hard “engraver’s copper” is preferable 
for acid work; while pure, softer copper, 
is best for dry-point. Eighteen-gauge 
copper is suitable for small and medium 
sized plates, sixteen-gauge for larger 
ones. The edges of the plate should be 
rounded to prevent cutting the paper 
in printing: in the opinion of the writer, 
the wide bevel is an offense. 

The first question to arise in the mind 
of the uninitiated might well be; “if the 
lines of the design are created by the 
action of acid upon the plate, and not 
by the pressure of the artist’s hand, how 
confine this action to the lines and pro- 
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tect the rest of the plate, where no lines 
are?” The answer lies in the “ground” 
with which the surface of the plate is 
covered. This is a mixture of wax, which 
makes it soft and easy to draw in; pitch, 
which makes it adhere to the plate; and 
asphaltum, which makes it resistant. The 
ground may be applied in three ways; 
by “dabbing,” with a “dabber” made of 
some soft material covered with silk or 
flannel; by rolling it on with a small 
roller; or by applying it in liquid form. 
Rembrandt used a dabber, but we have 
improved upon his methods though we 
have never equalled his results. A thin, 
even ground may be better laid with 
the roller. Easiest to “lay” and best to 
work in is the ground that has been 
applied in liquid form, though many 
etchers seem to have an unaccountable 
prejudice against it. If the ground is 
dabbed or rolled, a small portion of it 
is melted on an adjoining surface, the 
dabber or roller charged with it, and the 
grounding done to obtain a coating as 
thin, even, and free from specks of dust, 
as possible. If liquid ground is to be 
used, dissolve the ground with chloro- 
form (it may be, if it is good ground, 
thinned down to almost the consistency 
of water and still stand up under the 
strong acid); strain it carefully through 
a small funnel into the neck of which 
a bit of silk, first washed free of lint, 
is stuffed; place a tray (glass, porcelain, 
enamelled iron, wood), somewhat larger 
than the plate to be grounded, on the 
table in front of you; tilt the tray 
slightly away from you by slipping some 
small object under the near edge; hold 
the plate, back to you and slightly tilted 
back, in the far edge of the tray; and 
pour the liquid ground over it by pass- 
ing the mouth of the bottle along the 
top edge of the plate, once, all the way 
from one corner to the other. Allow the 
ground to flush down generously over 
the face of the plate and, when this 
operation is completed, lift up the plate 
and tilt it to allow the ground to drain 
off from one corner. Stand the plate 
on edge and permit the ground to dry 
for a few minutes. 

Before grounding, the plate should 
have been thoroughly cleaned to remove 
all grease which would prevent the 
ground, however applied, from adhering 
properly. A well-finished plate requires 
no further preliminary cleaning than 
with whiting, though, if grease on the 
surface should prove stubborn, use 
acetic acid. Never, at any stage of the 
whole process, from the initial cleaning 
of the plate until the proof is “pulled,” 
allow anything to touch its polished sur- 
face with dirt or grit, otherwise it will 
become covered with scratches which 
will have to be removed laboriously—bad 
craftsmanship. The reason for straining 
the ground is to free it from particles 
of dust. These may be so small as to 
escape the naked eye, yet the acid will 
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Smoking the 


find them and, having done so, will etch 
into the plate little holes which are dif- 
ficult to get out and which are, again— 
bad craftsmanship. Such holes are known 
as “foul biting” and some etchers profess 
to use them as part of the design, usu- 
ally because they lack the skill or the 
initiative to remove them. 





plate with a taper 


The plate, having now been cleaned 
and grounded, is ready for the drawing 
with the etching needle. This tool comes 
in a great variety of shapes and sizes, 
but consists, simply, of a steel point set 
in some kind of handle. Etching needles 
exert an irresistible fascination on me 
and I always buy one when I see a new 
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kind. These I keep neatly arranged in a 
little chest of drawers beside my work 
bench, a source of infinite pride. But 
I never, by any chance, use one of them; 
instead, an ordinary sewing needle (rang- 
ing in size from 5 to 10) set in a 
wooden handle with a metal cap, which 
just suits my hand. The answer is, any 
metal point, in any kind of handle, 
which, in size and weight, fits your hand, 
is the thing to use. The point may be 
ground on a stone to a shape which will 
produce, on the grounded plate, the 
type of line you want. If, then, this 
needle is drawn across the ground, a 
channel in the latter will be produced 
in which the bare copper will be ex- 
posed. The ground should be so thin 
that the mere weight of the needle will 
uncover the metal. Such lines will show 
as bright, copper color on a brown 
(the color of the ground) base. It is 
perfectly feasible to draw upon the 
ground in this state, but, in detailed work 
and where many lines intersect closely, 
the shiny lines on the ground of nearly 
the same color have a tendency to hurt 
the eyes. It is better, therefore, to darken 
the ground in some way in order that 
the contrast between it and the lines 
may be more positive—like an ink line 
- on white paper or a chalk line on a 
blackboard. This is done by “smoking.” 
With a hand-vise pick up the plate by 
a corner or some part of an edge on 
which there is to be no drawing, being 
careful to line the jaws of the vise with 
a soft material to keep them from mar- 
ring the plate. Holding the grounded 
plate face down, pass a lighted taper 
back and forth across its surface, allow- 
ing the tip only of the flame to touch 
the ground. Do not permit the flame to 
remain long enough in any one place to 
burn it, else this part of the ground will 
chip off under the action of needle and 
acid. When smoked, the ground will 
have a dull black appearance. Now, 
holding the plate face up, heat it from 
underneath. It will gradually take on a 
shiny black color, as the carbon, which 
had been superficially deposited on the 
ground, becomes incorporated in it. 
When the plate is cool, it is ready to 
be worked upon. If it is to be etched 
in an acid tray, the back of the plate 
should be protected with a coat of 
varnish. 


* * * 


John Taylor Arms’ demonstration on 
etching will continue in the January 
and February numbers. 

In January he will describe several 
methods of transferring a drawing of 
the subject to the plate, the drawing 
-with etcher’s needle and the etching of 
the plate. 


The February installment will be de- 
voted to the printing process. 
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The Society of American Etchers 


ITS HISTORY AND ACTIVITIES 
by John Taylor Arms, President 


With the ever increasing number of 
graphic artists in the United States, the 
growing interest in prints on the part of 
the public, and the many exhibitions de- 
voted solely to this branch of art which 
are held every year, it has necessarily 
followed that print societies have been 
formed all over the country. Some of 
these have flourished for a short time 
and then disappeared, others remain 
more or less inactive, a few, which have 
seemed to fill a real need and perform 
a real service, have lived and become 
more and more a part of the art life of 
our nation. Among these last The So- 
ciety of American Etchers is conspicu- 
ous. From a handful of artists, sup- 
ported by a few associate members, it 
has grown through the years until now 
it occupies a pre-eminent place in the 
print field and exercises an active and 
constructive influence on printmaking in 
America, as well as, perhaps, by virtue 
of the exchange of exhibitions it has 
sponsored, in other lands. Founded in 
1915, under the name of The Brooklyn 
Society of Etchers, its constitutional 
purpose was, and ever since has been, 
“the furthering of the interests of etch- 
ing in America,” the term “etching” 
being interpreted in its broadest sense 
to apply to all the metal plate media. 
Workers on the wood-block and the 
lithographic stone are not eligible to 
membership, but it is the earnest hope 
of the Society that they may yet organ- 
ize similar groups, that the support 


which it has given to the intaglio media 


may be accorded also to the relief and 
planographic. 

From its modest beginnings in 1915 
The Society of American Etchers has 
grown through the years until, now that 
it is celebrating its twenty-fifth birth- 
day, its active membership numbers one 
hundred and sixty-three artists from all 
over the United States and abroad, and 
its associate membership four hundred 
and fifty-four. Among the latter are 
many of the foremost museums, colleges, 
and other educational institutions of the 
country, as well as many of its most im- 
portant private collectors. There is also 
a limited honorary membership, awarded 
to those who, in the opinion of the 
Society, have rendered the most signal 
services to American graphic art. 

The Society held its annual exhibi- 
tions at the Brooklyn Museum from the 
time of its founding until 1931, when it 
moved to Manhattan and, having in- 
creased greatly in membership, changed 
its name to the present one. Since that 
time, having become a thoroughly na- 
tional organization, it has exhibited reg- 
ularly each year in New York, and on 
all but one occasion at The National 


Arts Club. In 1937 it combined its 
Twenty-second Annual Exhibition with 
an invited Exhibition of Contemporary 
Swedish Prints, the joint exhibition be- 
ing shown at Rockefeller Center and 
the Swedish section then circulated, un- 
der the auspices of the Society and for 
a period of nearly two years, throughout 
the principal museums of the United 
States. 

In 1932 the Society incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of New York, 
at the same time amalgamating with the 
original Society of American Etchers, 
founded in 1880. 

Prior to 1925 the Society sponsored 
four International Exhibitions of Prints 
in addition to its own annuals. Since 
that time it has done much constructive 
work in promoting, between the United 
States and foreign countries, a better 
understanding of each others’ graphic 
art, by assembling exhibitions of Ameri- 
can prints to go abroad, and by receiving 
and circulating throughout this country 
representative foreign print shows. Coun- 
tries with which such exchanges have 
been arranged include England, France, 
Italy, and Sweden. Negotiations with 
several others were under way at the 
outbreak of the present European con- 
flict. In addition, the Society has circu- 
lated annually throughout the United 
States rotary exhibitions of the work of 
its members, notable among which is the 
“One Hundred Selected Prints” from 
the Society’s annual exhibition, includ- 
ing work of both members and non- 
members, which is shown each year at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries in New 
York and then sent travelling through 
the country for a year. 

Another means the Society has taken 
to stimulate public interest in prints has 
been the series of demonstrations of the 
various print processes which, in recent 
years, it has been holding with increas- 
ing regularity. In these demonstrations, 
members of the Society, and artist 
guests, publicly execute work in their 
different media. At the New York 
World’s Fair of 1940 the largest of 
these demonstrations ever held included 
thirty-nine artists working in etching, 
softground etching, dry-point, line- 
engraving, woodcut, linoleum cutting, 
wood-engraving, aquatint, mezzotint, 
lithography, portrait drawing, and print- 
ing, in both color and black and white, 
of intaglio, relief, and planographic 
work. Thus, by exhibitions, demonstra- 
tions, lectures, and participation in many 
of the country’s most important art ac- 
tivities, The Society of American Etch- 
ers is constantly working to foster the 
development of printmaking and of 


public interest in it. Continued on page 36 
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SPACE DIVISION 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


IN 


The division of any given area into 
several component areas may involve 
most of the major principles of 
design—repetition, balance, rhythm, 
proportion, and emphasis. Repetition 
practically defines itself as “the regu- 
lar recurrence of similar elements.” 
Balance means an opposition of equal 
forces, masses, or areas, and may be 
either symmetrical or unsymmetrical; 
the difference will be demonstrated 
later. Rhythm has been discussed at 
length in a previous chapter. Propor- 
tion is the relation of one part to 
another, or to the whole. Emphasis 
is the principle by which the eye is 
carried first to the most important 
element. 

A designed mass may exhibit per- 
fect balance, of course, and yet the 
proportions of its components may 
be quite unsatisfactory. Emphasis is 
a factor in obtaining rhythm; rhythm 
is sometimes created by sequential 
repetition. 

Some simple exercise in space divi- 
sion seems to be in order. Let us 
choose a rectangle. You must first 
establish the dimensions of that rec- 
tangle in such wise that the area you 
begin with will be pleasing in itself. 
Fortunately there are certain mechan- 
ical aids to help. They are of value 
only in so far as they help to train 
the eye; you must not cling to them 
desperately and attempt to impose 
them on every problem, for in the 
last analysis the eye, properly trained, 
is the court of last resort in all 
matters of design. 

To produce a series of rectangles, 
begin with a square, as in Fig. l. 
As a basis for two-dimensional de- 
sign the square itself is not among 
the most useful. To be sure, it has 
an air of finality, but it is static. It 
does not invite the eye to roam. It 
does not suggest movement, which 
every design should possess. (I refer 
to the movement of interrelated form 
elements.) Subdividing the square 
symmetrically, you simply obtain 
other static shapes as in Fig. 2, all 
squares. 


by HAROLD VAN DOREN 


This is a chapter from “Industrial Design” by 


Harold Van Doren; published by 


McGraw-Hill. The author, one of America’s top-ranking designers, gives a broad insight 
into the problems of appearance design as applied to products made by modern high- 
speed methods. The book is extremely useful to students, because of its tangible instruc- 
tion in design principles and procedure. It gives a picture of the whole field of industrial 
design with particular reference to opportunities it offers for careers. 


Text and illustrations copyrighted by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 















































to the two dots (or four) 
discussed in the preced- 
ing chapter. 


The Divine Section 
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Now add slightly to this square, in one 
direction, so that its breadth is a little more 
than its height, as in Fig. 3. 


What Is a Good Rectangle? 


Technically this is a rectangle, but it is 
not a pleasing one. Why? Because it is neither 
fish nor fowl—too close to a square to give 
the feeling of finality communicated by that 
shape, not enough of a rectangle to subdivide 
interestingly. No rectangle will be really in- 
teresting as an abstract shape until its width 
equals at least the diagonal of the square on 
which it is based, as in Fig. 4. 

Another pleasing rectangular shape can be 
produced from this, again letting the width 
of the new rectangle equal the diagonal of 
the preceding one, as in Fig. 5. 

When this procedure is carried one step 
further, taking the diagonal of rectangle III 
for width, you have a shape composed of two 
contiguous squares of the size with which you 
started, as shown in Fig. 6. Inherently this is 
not so flexible as either rectangle II or III 
and it does not subdivide so interestingly as 
the others. 

Still another step, based as before on rec- 
tangle IV, produces a longish shape which is 
again replete with possibilities, as in Fig. 7. 

You will notice in this series developed 
from a square by successive diagonals (count- 
ing the square as I) that the two shapes of- 
fering the best possibilities for interesting sub- 
division are III and V. (Again that rule of 
three and five!) Note also that IV, a rectangle 
composed of two identical squares, is not a 
particularly pleasing shape, an exact analogy 


Perhaps the most com- 


3 pletely satisfying of all rec- 


tangular shapes is based 
on the so-called “divine section” of 
Pythagoras. It is the ratio of extreme 
and mean proportion, | to 1.618+. 
Euclid showed how it could be ob- 
tained geometrically. The simplest 
method is to bisect the square, draw 
the diagonal of half the square, and 
produce this along the bottom line as 
before, as in Fig. 8. 

If the main enclosing shape of an 
industrial product could be fitted into 
this shape, and the subdivisions with- 
in the shape agreeably made, your 
problem, at least in its two-dimen- 
sional aspect, would be quickly solved. 
This remarkable shape is susceptible 
of artistic subdivision in almost un- 
limited ways.\If you care to explore 
its possibilities, you would do well to 
secure Jay Hambidge’s Elements of 
Dynamic Symmetry, where you will 
find the vast ramifications of this 
and other simple geometric forms 
thoroughly analyzed and developed. 
But we must forego such advanced 
speculations and confine ourselves to 
simple diagrams. Now take one “of 
the shapes you have developed, the 
Euclidean rectangle. You would not 
divide it (a in Fig. 9) into two parts. 
Three equal parts would be more 
effective, 6, but, as with the three 
equally spaced dots, this.leaves much 
to be desired. It is better, of course, 
to make shapes alike than almost 
alike. But it is still better to make 
them distinctly unlike, for the sake 
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Figure 9 


of emphasis and variety. Therefore, 
widen the central portion considerably 
so that the two resulting end areas 
are quite different from the center 
area, ¢. 

The Eye as Guide 

The exact location of the lines 
necessary to divide the rectangle so 
that the resulting areas bear the most 
agreeable comparative relationship 
to each other could be demonstrated 
with instruments; but it is time to 
cultivate the habit of letting the eye 
dictate the best balance of the ele- 
ments. You would not, for instance, 
divide it in either way shown in 
Fig. 10, that is, if the entire rectangle 
were of the same color and value 
(for example, all gray or all tan). 

Fig. 9c is surely superior to any of 
the others if you are seeking formal 
balance and an agreeable proportion, 
or comparative relationship, between 
component elements. You have also 
attained unity by means of a predom- 
inant area—“a weapon of defense,” 
as W. A. Dwiggins says, “against 
surrounding competitive matter.’’* 
But, although Fig. 9c might be per- 
fect if you were dealing only with 
areas of the same tone value, you 
might want the central portion dark- 
er. In this case the central area might 
overbalance the lighter flanking 
wings, as shown in Fig. lla, and you 
would have to make an adjustment, 
by narrowing it, to secure the correct 
visual balance, as in b. 

The same would be true if you 
modified the whole shape by adding 
more area to the central portion, as 
in Fig. 12a. This would demand a 
slight enlargement of the wings to 
compensate, as in 6. 

The texture of ‘the finish would 
also have a bearing on your decision. 
If the wings were bright chrome and 
the center satin finish, the polished 
metal would be overpowering, and 





*Layout in Advertising. By W. A. Dwiggins. 
Harper & Brothers. 









































Figure 11 












































Figure 12 
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more space should be given to the satin finish. 
Such refinements take judgment and experi- 
ence, but as the eye gradually becomes trained, 
they seem to follow a certain inexorable visual 
logic. 

As an example of balanced design in two 
dimensions, Fig. 12 is unimpeachable. You will 
find it in one modification or another through- 
out the history of architecture: in triumphal 
arches from Roman times, in window groups 
from the Renaissance, in formal interiors. 
Paintings, usually altar pieces, executed in this 
general shape are known as “triptychs” and 
may be found repeated over and over again 
in the religious art of Italy, France, Germany, 
and Flanders. The central area makes an ideal 
frame for figures of the Virgin and Child, the 
customary groups of saints being depicted in 
the wings. 

This arrangement derives its dignity and 
impressiveness from the fact that it has 


Figure 10 


“formal balance”’—a central domi- 
nating or accented shape, flanked by 
minor shapes of equal size. No one 
of these shapes alone would be of 
particular interest, but together they 
display some of the major principles 
of good design—rhythm, balance, 
emphasis, and unity. 

Now turn this at right angles and 
draw a side view, letting the total 
area of the side make another good 
rectangle, as shown in Fig. 13. 

Let us now swing the flat shape 
shown in Fig. 14 into perspective, as 
if it still had but two dimensions, its 
thickness still being theoretical, or, 
if you will, the thickness of a sheet 
of paper. 

Now push the entire shape back 
into space at 90° until its side has 
assumed the shape called for by the 
side view, as in Fig. 15; then shade 
it. 
The result is disappointing. For 
one thing it is pretty bare, proving 
that a shape which may be interest- 
ing in the flat may not be particu- 
larly effective when projected into 
deep space. Now that the design is 
shown as a solid, the problem has 
assumed a different aspect. 

Another reason why it is disap- 
pointing is that the vertical lines, 
which satisfactorily divided the flat 
shape (Fig. 12) into three varied 
areas, are no longer of any use when 
you throw it into mass seen in per- 
spective. You have eliminated them 
purposely, because, now that you are 
dealing with three-dimensional form, 
you must throw overboard all purely 
two-dimensional aspects and think in 
terms of solids. At best, these lines 
could only be included in the design 
as ribs or beads or painted stripes, 
and they would count for very little 
as you can see for yourself in Fig. 16. 

Further, you discover that your 
Euclidean rectangle, which you know 
to be a beautifully proportioned area, 
has completely disappeared in the 
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perspective view, and at the end of 
the wing you now have an area which 
is almost a square, but not quite; 
and, if you have learned your lesson 
from the preceding chapter, an 
“almost” square shape is to be as 
shunned as the plague. In fact, it 
was quite useless to attempt to make 
the side view (Fig. 13) another 
Euclidean rectangle because the 
draftsman’s “side view” of any design 
is a purely arbitrary conception. Visu- 
ally it is nonexistent, although it is 
a convenient way of working on the 
drawing board. 

Very few have sufficient powers of 
visualization to “see” even a fairly 
simple design in their mind’s eye 
when confronted with the usual eleva- 
tion, plan, and side view. That is why 
the architect shows the home builder 
a perspective sketch, and why the in- 
dustrial designer shows his client a 
perspective rendering or a model. Of 
course if the only function of the 
designer were to make perspectives 
of already existing designs, it would 
be folly to engage him, for anybody 
can “bone up” on perspective from a 
book. The designer must be able also 
to manipulate shapes, to think in 
terms of forms seen in mass rather 
than in line. 

To return to our design. You have 
been worried about its bareness as 
it appears in Fig. 15, and about that 
almost square shape at the end of the 
wing. You might resort to the device 
of changing the square to a more 
agreeable rectangle. Try the Euclid- 
ean once more, as in Fig. 17. 

Perhaps you have improved matters 
somewhat. You have been forced to 
narrow the whole mass, but there is 
nothing actually wrong with the re- 
sult. It is narrower, that’s all. The 
real trouble is, you are still thinking 
in the wrong way. You are modify- 
ing small parts of the design, a side 
at a time, without regard for the 
whole. Take the bit in your teeth 
and let that dominant central motive 
really dominate the whole design, but 
do so in three dimensions as well as 
in the flat. You can do this by re- 
turning to Fig. 15 and pinching in 
the flanking wings, as shown in 


Fig. 18. 
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Three-dimensional Thinking 


Now for the first time you have begun to 
visualize in three dimensions! Hitherto you 
have taken only hesitant steps, but now you 
are manipulating masses rather than lines— 
the all-important thing. By this change you 
have accomplished several objectives. You have 
broken up the flat mass of the front so that 
it ceases to look quite so bare. You have in- 
creased the dominance of the central mass, 
thus giving it three-dimensional emphasis and 
rhythm. Automatically, you have forced that 
squarish shape on the end to become a more 
positive rectangle, without changing the depth 
of the central mass originally established in 
Fig. 15. You have broken the straight base 
line and produced a varied line possessing far 
more interest, one that changes constantly as 
the position of the spectator changes. 

In fact, if you now draw a plan view of the 
object, you will find that by, manipulating 
the mass you have also unwittingly given point 
and style to the plan. That is, in place of a 
single rectangle (Fig. 192) you now have two 
intersecting rectangles, as in b. 

You will note also that the masses have 
been manipulated so that, in effect, you have 
a central vertical mass of distinctive shape 
actually penetrated by another mass utterly 
different in shape, consisting of a rectangular 
parallelepiped, the end of which you can con- 
vert into any of the rectangles in your series. 
Fig. 20 shows the masses skeletonized. 

At the risk of seeming repetitious, let me 
again point out that you are now thinking in 
three dimensions, an absolute requisite for in- 
dustrial design. The simple step of pinching 
in the wings has liberated your imagination 
and opened up unexpected vistas. Now you 
can let yourself go and play with dozens of 
ideas that occur to you. 


Variations on a Theme 


For one thing, you notice that the horizon- 
tal mass is rather harsh and uncompromising 
compared with the gentler vertical mass which 
it penetrates to form the wings. You might 
round it off in the vertical plane, as in Fig. 21. 
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This is not entirely satisfactory, 
however, for it succeeds only in giv- 
ing the same vertical feel to the 
wings and repeating the curves of 
the central mass. It ‘is monotonous. 
There may be some other and better 
way of accomplishing the result. How 
about rounding the mass off in the 
horizontal plane instead, as in 
Fig. 22? 

Much better. For one thing, there 
is better contrast, more variety. You 
are now treating the two masses as 
they should be treated, namely, as 
well-differentiated but entirely har- 
monious forms. You may wish to 
emphasize the horizontality of one 
plane movement by further embel- 
lishment, as in Fig. 23. 

We could go on indefinitely alter- 
ing and refining these forms, but this 
brief demonstration should be sufh- 
cient to point the way. Intentionally 
I have chosen an abstract shape, with- 
out reference to what sort of product 
it might be. In actual practice we 
should probably have much less free- 
dom than this, due to the many lim- 
iting factors in industrial problems. 

At that, if we use a little imagi- 
nation it would not be hard to supply 
in the mind’s eye a dial and hands, 
and think of our design as a mantel 
clock; or it might be the housing for 
a conversion burner for furnaces, or 
a molded plastic box containing a 
manicure’ set for the dressing table. 

* * * 
“In many quarters the impressior 
still persists that industrial design is 
like an eleventh-hour costume for a 
fancy-dress ball, to be put on just 
before the product goes to meet the 
public. On the contrary good looks 
must be built in, not draped on. The 
designer worthy of the name is blood 
brother to the engineer.” 
Harold Van Doren 
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How a 








by ALFRED A. COHN 


is made 


INSTRUCTOR, CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


The term  photomontage 
applies properly to a picture 
made from a series of re- 
lated pictures grouped to 
produce one complete entity. 
This grouping can be ac- 
complished by cropping pic- 
tures to a size and shape which will 
permit of such grouping, and pasting 
these down on a large sheet of cardboard. 
This gives hard outlines and conspicuous 
cut edges where the prints join. 

The more common and satisfactory 
procedure, however, is to project all the 
pictures, one at a time, on a sheet of 
sensitized photographic paper, blending 
the images and thus avoiding the hard 
outlines resulting from a paste-up. As 
the images overlap, interesting results 
can be obtained and otherwise empty 
spaces can be made more effective. 

The first step in the making of a 
photomontage, whether it is to be used 
as a wall mural or otherwise, is to make 
a layout or plan. (See below.) This is 
governed by the pictures to be used, the 
shape and size of the montage and the 
use to which it is to be put. If purely 


decorative, much more freedom is pos- 
sible than if the montage is intended 
for advertising purposes. 

The second step is the making of a 
photographic paste-up layout. This is 
accomplished by making prints of vari- 
ous sizes from the original negatives. 
These can be reduced, enlarged, or same 
size as the negative, in order to obtain 
proper balance and emphasis. It should 
be borne in mind that the final montage 
should have the same tonal values and 
composition as a single photograph. Fre- 
quently one or more prints are reversed, 
as in the case of No. 3 in this example. 
In making these prints, a careful record 
must be kept of the exact exposure time 
in each instance, and the prints must 
of necessity be all from the same 
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The Photomontage which illustrates Mr. Cohn’s tecting all parts of the 
story was made by Mr. Kolvoord, a graduate of the 
school, as a special assignment when a student 


package of paper as will be used for 
the completed montage. These prints are 
juggled around, cropped and finally 
pasted down, overlapping each other 
somewhat, in the desired positions. 

An outline working plan is now made 
(see Fig. 2) which will be the same size 
of the final photomontage and which 
constitutes the third step in the process. 
This working plan should be made on 
heavy white cardboard and will be used 
as a guide in the placing of the various 
images on the large sheet of photo- 
graphic paper. It should have guide out- 
lines of some part of the subject of each 
picture to aid in exact spacing and scal- 
ing, in addition to outlining the portion 
of the negative which is to be used. 

This guide, with one-inch border all 
around, is placed on the enlarger easel 
and fitted accurately into the upper left- 





hand corner of same. One of the nega- 
tives is placed in the negative carrier of 
the enlarger, and the image is adjusted 
to size and position as indicated on the 
plan. A sheet of photographic enlarging 
paper of the correct grade of contrast 
and surface desired (generally double 
weight glossy) is cut an inch larger all 
around than the final picture. The lower 
right-hand corner is notched for identi- 
fication, as the paper must always be 
replaced in the same position in regard 
to the easel. The guide is then removed 
from the easel, which must not be 
moved the slightest bit, and the photo- 
graphic paper put in its place, notched 
corner in the proper position. A red 
filter is placed over the enlarger lens to 
protect the paper, and you are now 


ready to print the first 
image. This is done by pro- 


sheet except the area indi- 
cated on the work plan, 
which must be referred to 
frequently. A piece of stiff 
black cardboard is cut to the proper 
shape and size to do this conveniently. 
It must be large enough to cover entirely 
the sheet of sensitized paper, and is 
usually held about three inches above 
the easel. When this mask is in correct 
position, the red filter is removed and 
the exposure made in accordance with 
the test originally made for the paste-up. 
If the mask consists of a hole cut in the 
black cardboard, as is frequently the 
case, the test exposure should be made 
through this aperture, otherwise the final 
image will not have the proper exposure. 
During the exposure the masking card 
is kept in slight movement in order 
further to blend and soften the outlines. 

This procedure is repeated until all 
the negatives have been printed, when 
the completely exposed sheet is im- 
mersed in the same strength developer 
as was employed for the test prints. At 
this point it is advisable to provide a 
few ounces of full strength developer 
solution and a bit of absorbent cotton 
with which to apply same to areas of 
the montage which seem too pale in 
tone. Areas which are too dark can be 
reduced later with a weak solution of 
Farmer’s reducer. This is done after the 
print has been fixed and thoroughly 
rinsed. A successful montage seldom re- 
sults from the first attempt, and some 
workers make two or three prints, ex- 
posing each image on all sheets before 
the negative is changed. Thus if a slip 
is made on one sheet, the other two are 
apt to be satisfactory. 

If the negatives vary in contrast, or 
if airbrush or other retouching is neces- 
sary, it is advisable to make good glossy 
enlargements from all negatives and 
copy these, in groups if possible. These 
negatives will be similar in contrast and 
density, and the work will therefore be 
greatly facilitated. Frequently the client 
will furnish prints of various kinds from 
which the montage is to be made in 
which case all necessary retouching is 
done before the copy negatives are made. 

In the case of large photomontage 
murals which must be mounted in sec- 
tions, or on a huge sheet of paper, a 
good 8 x 10 copy negative is made of 
the small montage print, and the mural 
projected from this negative. This pro- 
vides an opportunity for airbrush re- 
touching on the small montage print. 
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R. A. Kolvoord, 405 Liggett Bidg., Dallas, Texas 





PHOTOMONTAGE BY R.A hOLVOORD 


The diagram below indicates how the five photographs were employed 
to build up the photo-mural. The photo of the propeller was reversed 
in the process 








Art Directors Club 


Yesterday + Today +t Tomorrow 


The ringing of the church 
bells on New Year’s Eve 
will announce the birth of 
a year which portends the 
most momentous year in 
the history of the world. 
This year will see either the emergence 
and dominance of a new philosophy 
based on friendship and cooperation, or 
it will see victorious the believers in 
forces of hate and destruction which will 
carry us back to a stage of barbarism. 

It is in such a time that the Art Di- 
rectors Club will celebrate its twentieth 
anniversary, so it is proper at this time 
to raise the following two questions: 
“Has the Art Directors Club accom- 
plished the things for which it was first 
organized?” “And has it the possibilities 
of accomplishing greater things in the 
future?” To try to answer the second 
question we must first consider the pre- 
ceding one. 

In 1920 a group of art directors, 
artists, and men associated with engrav- 
ing and printing houses and art studios, 
got together at a dinner to discuss the 
question of organizing a club whose 
main object would be to better condi- 
tions in this field. This meeting resulted 
in the formation of the Art Directors 
Club and the starting of the basic ideals 
and principles for which the club was to 
stand. These aims were expressed in the 
introduction of the first Art Directors 
Club Annual of Advertising Art. I quote, 
“The Art Directors Club was organized 
early in 1920 by a group of men ambi- 
tious for the progress of art in advertis- 
ing and industry, who believe they can 
contribute to the best interests of art 
and advertising by collective participa- 
tion in art affairs.” From the same in- 
troduction is taken the following which 
deals with the qualifications for member- 
ship: “The Club recognizes as an art 
director one who counsels in the buying, 
selling and creation of art work and 
whose services have been accepted by 
any reputable organization.” 

The first three main activities of the 
Club to be decided upon were: the hold- 
ing of an annual exhibition of ad- 
vertising art, the publishing of an 
Annual of Advertising Art, and the 
establishing of a Code of Ethics and 
Standards of Practice for the buying 
and selling of art in this field. 

The forming of this Club was an im- 
portant milestone in the development of 
advertising art in this country. This be- 
comes clear when we quote from an 
article by Ernest Elmo Calkins which 
appeared in the Second Art Directors 
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Author’s note: The splendid accomplishments of the Art Directors Club are due not 
only to the work of a few members—but rather to the cooperation of a large part of 
the membership—therefore in fairness to all, it has been decided not to mention any 
member’s name in this article. For the same reason the author remains anonymous. 


Club Annual. He wrote, “Here is prac- 
tically a new métier, that scarcely existed 
twenty years ago, that has reached such 
a state of efficiency of organization that 
it is able to hold an exhibition of its 
work that merits and gets the serious at- 
tention of art critics—who judge it on 
its own merits without condescension— 
and which has an interest for the mere 
spectator outside of the advertising 
world at least as great as that of most 
exhibitions.” 

The Art Directors Club up to the 
present has published eighteen Annuals, 
and as this is being written the nine- 
teenth is being put on the press. 

If the Club during the time it has 
been organized had accomplished only 
this one task it would have created a 
monument for itself, significant in its 
accomplishment. 

In studying these Annuals it is in- 
teresting to note the great evolution and 
change that have taken place from the 
first volume to the last one. These 
changes, or developments, might be di- 
vided into four periods. The first period 
might be described as that which was 
primarily dominated and influenced by 
the English school of illustration and 
painting. In other words, its influences 
flowed directly from Howard Pyle and 
Edwin Abbey, who in their turn influ- 
enced such illustrators as Harvey Dunn, 
Treidler, Grugger, Henry Raleigh and 
Dean Cornwell. The second period 
might be characterized as that in which 
photography, through competition, 
forced illustrators to analyze and _ re- 
value their methods of approach to illus- 
tration problems. During the third 
period we note the influence of some of 
the more superficial aspects of modern 
art. This resulted in the artists taking 
over surface tricks and technics of the 
modern artists without understanding 
the basic art principles and philosophy 
back of them. The result was what is 
called “Modernistic Art.” In the fourth 
period, which is the one in which we are 
now working, we find a truer influence 
of Modern Art. The one thing that our 
last Annuals have shown us is that the 
art directors and artists are mastering 
design. Today functionalism is also hav- 
ing a strong influence on advertising as 
a whole. The basic reasons and the basic 
plan are the things that help to give 


shape to the final results. Streamlining 
has also done much to give a new face 
to our products and advertising. The 
thing that we need to fear is that 
streamlining will turn into a disease 
with set calculated formulas. 

A fifth period which will be the ad- 
vertising art of tomorrow will be based 
frankly on the fundamental principles 
of Modern Art. This will mean not only 
the use of function and design but it 
will mean the utilization of the driving 
and emotional powers of Modern Art. 

There are certain advertising men 
who criticize the Art Directors Club 
exhibitions as being “too arty.” They 
think that these shows should be run 
solely from the point of view of selling 
goods. They say that the ugly advertise- 
ments that sell the most of the goods 
are not the “type” that are accepted in 
the Art Directors Club show. This 
criticism should be considered carefully 
by the Art Directors, because it may 
lead to more effective influence by the 
organization. The executives who talk 
about ugly advertising as though it had 
no art in it are all wrong, because it 
takes just as much artistic ability to 
create that type of advertising as to 
create what they call the “arty” type. 
The thing some people fail to see is that 
there may be two kinds of advertising, 
one that is beautiful and one that is 
grotesque. The reason why the grotesque 
advertising appeals more strongly to the 
people at present is because it is basically 
more emotional, having to do with 
qualities of hate, love, fear and posses- 
sion. Adventure, drama and excitement 
are powerful attention-getters—witness 
the success of the movies. Advertisers 
have also discovered the power of humor 
in advertising. It was only a few years 
ago that an advertising man would as 
soon commit suicide as to put humor 
into an advertisement. 

This all goes to prove that it is art 
which sells goods—the combined art of 
the copywriter and the artist. They con- 
trol both the eye and the mind of the 
reader. Through their art they catch the 
attention of the reader and direct his 
eye to the right things at the right time, 
so that there is produced in him the 
wish to buy and own the product. The 
art directors have depended too much 
on surveys of “what the people like,” 

Continued on page 31 
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PENCIL 


This sketch by a master of the pencil 
is interesting from several angles. 

It is evident that it was rapidly exe- 
cuted. We sense the nervous, automatic 
character of every stroke which responds, 
without thinking, to the feeling which 
Hornby had for the scene. Perhaps the 
hardest effect to render in pencil is a 
broad expanse of water, be it quiet or 
disturbed by a fresh Northeaster—as in 
this Pigeon Cove sketch. Hornby has ex- 
pressed both the movement of the waters 
and the air by what appears to be the 
most casual and unstudied handling of 
a soft pencil. Note the drive of the 
current inshore between the jetty and 
the lighthouse. Then the change of 
movement as the waves lap the shore 
in the foreground. 

The crisp rendering of light and 
shadow on buildings and boat, and the 
staccato strokes of the cranes serve to 
accentuate the feeling of a clear, wind- 
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washed atmosphere. The tattered bush 
in the lower right corner adds its con- 
viction to the effect. 

A master usually succeeds in telling 
much with a minimum of effort. This 
is demonstrated here by the way Hornby 
has suggested activity on the pier by a 
few touches of tone, leaving white paper 
to do most of the work. When drawing 
with the pencil it is important to remem- 
ber that “paper is part of the picture”— 
to recall the well-known Strathmore 
slogan. This applies particularly to the 
pencil because the covering of any large 
area with pencil tone is a laborious 
process and the result almost invariably 
looks labored. Then too, the pencil is a 
medium for suggestion rather than real- 
istic representation. I always think of 
it as closely related to water color. In 
both media much is left to the imagina- 
tion of the spectator. Both media need 
the sense of illumination which white 
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paper gives when it is allowed to do its 
part in the picture. 


Hornby did this drawing with a single 
soft pencil, a 2B or 3B on a bristol 
board having a slight tooth. This technic 
is admirably adapted to rapid work out- 
doors. The use of several grades of pen- 
cils requires a more deliberate and stud- 
ied treatment. Anyone who has stood 
on the bluff at Pigeon Cove (Mass.) 
and felt the force of a stiff offshore 
blow will realize the need for employ- 
ment of the simplest possible means. 


In March 1939 we reproduced another 
of Hornby’s sketches—“The Quarry 
at Rockport, Mass.” The technic in that 
drawing is more deliberate, with the 
evident use of several grades of pencils. 
Lester Hornby for many years has 
traveled and sketched abroad. His work 
has been widely reproduced. 


Ernest W. Watson 
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Old Master Clinic 


The purpose of the Old Master Clinic is to invite the reader to 
approach a work of art in an inquiring and creative spirit. It is 
not important that we agree with Ernest Hamlin Baker's analy- 
sis: probably we shall not, a dozen artists would make as many 
different analyses. That is not at all important. As Baker says, 
“I should like the speculations to be thought of as provocative 
questions, rather than conclusive answers. For the most search- 
ing scrutiny cannot be expected to approximate more than a 
fraction of an artist's building methods. Yet the quest for that 
very fraction can bring a rewarding stimulation, if not actual 
information. It should prove interesting, among other things, to 
trace evidences of an intellectual control of intuitional processes 
—a control that appears to operate increasingly as art moves 
from simpler to more complex forms, reaching its peak in the 
superbly integrated form-relationships of the Old Masters.” 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST HAMLIN BAKER 





THE NATIVITY by BOTTICELLI 








PLATE 1. In order to emphasize the 
painting’s basic structure, I have enclosed 
its main form-groups in three-dimen- 
sional containers, so to speak. The result 
gives us a low, easily circumvented wall 
in the foreground, a large, tent-like 
shape in the middle distance that com- 
pletely fills and dominates the picture, 
directly above that a circular chandelier- 
like form that hangs down from a flat 
ceiling, and behind the whole, a low, 
enclosing, semi-circular form that re- 
peats the ellipse of the chandelier, pre- 
vents our gaze from wandering from 
the main episode, and creates a pleasant 
feeling of intimacy and seclusion from 
the outside world. It is true that the 
upper part of the tent-shaped form is 
more felt than actually seen. But the 
strong upward feeling of form-con- 
vergence produced by the kneeling fig- 
ures, the rocks and the thatched roof, 
together with my wish to show the re- 
lationship of the dancing angels with the 
rest of the composition, seemed to justi- 
fy its being drawn. Note the strong feel- 
ing of architectural stability that results 
from this arbitrary form-simplification; 
also the repose and balance achieved by 
the wall of embracing figures in the 
foreground, and the curving wall of trees 
in the distance, considered both in the 
light of their own relationship and their 
relationship to the rest of the composi- 
tion. It is interesting to see the effect of 
a cross section given to the ceiling of 
clouds by the lettering surface at the 
top. 

PLATE 2. It is interesting to see how 
the action in this composition takes place 
on three main horizontal levels, which I 


have here brought out by the use of 
dark enclosing tones. One could justly 
call it a three-story house, with the main 
action taking place on the second story. 
It also is interesting to note how often 
the number three occurs in the design’s 
divisions and sub-divisions. First we have 
the above-mentioned three levels of ac- 
tion. Then the lower level of embracing 
figures is divided into three groups. The 
Nativity portion of the middle level is 
divided into three groups, even as the 
“balcony” group (to continue the archi- 
tectural terminology) is composed of 
three kneeling angels. It is quite possible 
that the Trinity concept had not a little 
to do with Botticelli’s repeated use of the 
three-divisional motif. Departing for the 
moment from architectural designations, 
and substituting instead the terminology 
of weaving, the three levels of action 
shown in this plate become the woof of 
a beautiful piece of tapestry. 


PLATE 3. Pursuing further the weav- 
ing approach (and so much of the Old 
Masters’ greatness may be ascribed to 
the skill with which they “wove” their 
designs into a compelling unity) I have 
in this plate isolated the design’s upward 
rhythms, which constitute a sort of warp 
that moves up through and binds to- 
gether the three horizontal levels of ac- 
tion. A great deal of the interest and 
beauty of this masterpiece derives from 
the minute control that has been exer- 
cised over this interplay between the 
horizontal and the vertical. Incidentally, 
note the movement and interest these 
up-moving rhythms give when considered 
purely as abstract design. Also see how 
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the upward movement and the design 
as a whole gains through the use of 
diagonals and their intersection. 


PLATE 4. In this plate I have tried to 
search out repeats of what I call the 
design’s arch or church window motif. 
It is interesting to see how the three 
horizontal levels still make their presence 
felt, and how, at the same time, the 
upward movement from level to level 
preserves its continuous flow. Whether 
there was any conscious connection be- 
tween the painting’s religious theme and 
the employment of this church window 
motif is anybody’s guess. Personally I 
should prefer to believe that there was. 


PLATE 5. In this plate I have shown 


each main design-thrust as abstract pat- 
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tern in order to facilitate the study of 
the painting from the viewpoint of non- 
representational design. Again we find 
the horizontal levels, the upward-moving 
and binding perpendicular rhythms, but 
now they appear as beautiful variations 
in an all-over pattern. A careful consid- 
eration of the arrangement shown in this 
plate will help in the realization of the 
mastery with which Botticelli manipu- 
lated the pictorial elements in this strik- 
ing and unusual composition to achieve 
a satisfying unity. In less skilful hands 
the attempt to bind three separate levels 
of action into a plausible whole would 
have resulted in disjointed incongruities. 

As matters for interesting speculation 
there are, among other things, the dis- 
parity in size between the various fig- 





THE NATIVITY 
BY 
SANDRO BOTTICELLI 
1447-1510 


This painting executed in 1500 was 
Botticelli’s last picture. It is considered 
his best effort in his religious series. 


ures, the effect that has been created of 
a miniature road moving up diagonally 
from the embracing figures at right 
bottom, and turning sharply into what 
could be regarded as a good-sized hill, 
which nevertheless serves as a lower bor- 
der for the action in the Manger. Also 
the curious elevation from which the 
donkey looks down upon the scene. 
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Goimgs-on at the Clubhouse 


The fall lecture series 
has made a_ record 
get-away at the So- 
ciety of Illustrators 
Clubhouse at 128 East 
63rd Street. Harold 
von Schmidt, the So- 
ciety’s president, nearly stripped the gears 
on the opening evening (Oct. 24th) with 
his exciting illustrated talk on the 
“Anatomy of Composition and How It 
Works.” 

We were there with pencil and paper, 
hoping to jot down a brief résumé of 
the evening’s performance. But Von 
raised so much dust we couldn’t even 
see to make notes. Then we thought we 
might at least reproduce a few of the 
sketches he made to illustrate his talk. 
But you can’t reproduce moving pictures 
on a printed page. Try to imagine what 
you'd have if all the frames of a strip 
of film were superimposed instead of 
being run off in sequence. That is what 
Von’s sketches looked like when he got 
through with them. Well, we will over- 
take him some day when he is low on 
gas and going slow enough to be re- 
corded in type. 

We had better luck on Oct. 31st with 
the second program— illustrator Mario 
Cooper, introduced by Wm. O. Chess- 
man, Art Editor of Collier’s. 

Mario was born in Mexico City in 
1905. He is short, dark, definitely Latin; 
has a warm personality advertised by a 
“welcome stranger” smile. He studied 
with F. Tolles Chamberlain, Harvey 
Dunn, Pruett Carter and Louis Treviso. 
Illustrates for various popular maga- 
zine and is now, to quote Bill Chess- 
man, “a member of the Collier’s family.” 

In opening the meeting and in intro- 
ducing Chessman, Adolph Treidler, 
Chairman of the Lecture Committee, 
said that he had a particularly warm 
feeling for Collier's because Collier’s 
gave him the greatest thrill of his life. 
Early in his career he sauntered into the 
art director’s office with his samples; 
walked out with a contract for six covers. 
That was something, but only a part of 
it. The man at the desk asked him to 
state the top price he had ever received 
for a drawing. When Adolph looked at 
his contract he saw the figure had been 
doubled! 

Chessman’s first concern when taking 
the floor was to assure his listeners that 
he was not art director then; that Col- 
lier’s present policy is to halve rather 
than double the figure; that a six-time 
contract is nothing more than a legend 
at Collier's now. Make what you can 
of all that! The fact is that two plus two 
won’t always add up to four at these 
illustrators’ affairs. 
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Perhaps by way of giving a crumb of 
comfort to some of the youngsters, 
Chessman introduced Mario as a “short 
little fellow who came straggling into 
his office under a tremendous bundle of 
drawings, leaving a trail of blood from 
his tired and bleeding feet.” He felt 
sorry for the “poor little guy” and— 
seeing he had something on the ball— 
gave him a story. That was the begin- 
ning. But not the end of his struggle. 
The struggle continues today it seems. 
This was dramatized for the audience 
when Mario and Chessman put on a 
little act such as often takes place in 
the art director’s office. 

Cooper, having read his story thor- 
oughly and spotted what he considers 
the right “situation” for illustration, 
drops into Chessman’s office to talk it 
over. He starts to talk. Chessman inter- 
rupts to answer a phone call. Mario 
makes a fresh beginning. . . . Another 
interruption by a messenger from the 
advertising department. Once more 
Mario tries. Again the interruption—an 
urgent call from the production man- 
ager. This goes on for a half hour and 
Mario finally leaves in desperation. 

There are other struggles. Such as 
the anguish of an illustrator when he 
sees his beautiful full-color drawing, in- 
tended for a four-color double-page 
spread, reproduced in black and white 
or in completely foreign colors; or when 
his illustrations have great chunks cut 
off here and there—trimmed to fit what 
space was left after a last minute ad- 
vertisement had encroached upon an 
editorial form. 

For all these atrocities Mr. Chessman 
gave convincing alibis in a talk about 
production problems which the illustra- 
tor has to learn to live with. The artist, 
it seems, must know a lot besides art. 

Cooper said there were two phases in 
the artist’s life; one the business man— 
the other the artist. “Most of us,” he 
said, “sort of forget we are artists at 
times, at other times we forget we are 
business men. We do our work, then sit 
around and wait for the next story to 
come to us. All the time we spend on 
criticising art directors because we don’t 
‘get the breaks’ could much better be 
spent in illustrating things for the love 
of it. There are so many American 
legends and historical events that could 
be illustrated in our leisure hours—for 
the love of it; perhaps we could have 
a nice exhibition of these illustrations— 
though the important thing would be 
the satisfying of our artistic urge. But 
somehow we don’t do this—I know I 
don’t.” 

There is scarcely a meeting in these 
illustrators’ programs without reference 


to the artist’s use of photography. Time 
was when illustrators just didn’t talk 
about photographs; many used them but 
they kept their studio doors locked. To 
a few men the camera is still the devil’s 
device, but by and large it is an accepted 
tool in the profession. Some who do 
employ it are none the less a bit afraid 
of it, at least afraid to advise its use by 
beginners. Norman Rockwell says, 
“Don’t use photographs until you've 
learned to illustrate without them.” 

But a moment’s reflection will vindi- 
cate the use of photographs—the right 
use. Mario Cooper points out that the 
camera catches poses and expressions 
that models cannot take when con- 
sciously posing—nor hold if they could 
—expressions and actions which may 
be very significant. To demonstrate, 
Cooper exhibited an illustration of a 
girl and a boy before a fireplace. He 
took thirty or more photographs of two 
girls—he wasn’t sure the first could sup- 
ply the proper pose. He said it wasn’t 
necessary to pose the girls; “I just 
turned them loose and talked with them, 
told them stories. I clicked the shutter 
when they took the pose I was searching 
for. Not satisfied with the coiffure of 
either girl, I went to Vogue and clipped 
out several ‘hair do’s’ to choose from.” 

Cooper had all the photographs and 
preliminary studies for this illustration 
with him. 

From the photographs of the models 
he made a drawing of the girl as she 
was to appear in the illustration. Work- 
ing on tracing paper he corrected his 
drawing on the transparent sheet laid 
over his first trial—and repeated until 
he was satisfied with the result. 

He did the same with the boy of 
whom he also had many photographs. 

When finally both figures were drawn 
to his satisfaction (each on a separate 
piece of tracing paper) he laid one over 
the other and shifted them about till he 
found the right relationship. He was 
then ready for his brush and color. 

To show that he by no means con- 
fined his study to photographic models, 
Cooper brought with him a whole series 
of nude studies from the posed model, 
and pencil studies of gowns drawn ovet 
the nude forms. 

Cooper advised the beginners not to 
try to sell their work to art directors. 
He said “Do your stuff on a piece of 
paper and then put it up to the art 
director. Let the picture sell itself. If 
he doesn’t go for it it is useless to ask 
‘Why don’t you like it??—or ‘What’s 
the matter with it?’. Worst of all, don’t 
tell him you consider your drawing bet- 
ter than some of the stuff printed in 
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I'm a Christmas 
Gift...for 
Every Artist! 





ARTISTS VOTE 
for 
X-ACTO 
. . + favorite knife 
for stripping, cutting 
negatives as required, 
silhouetting, cutting 
round corners, ob- 
longs, ovals, circles. 


X-ACTO KNIFE 
FOR ALL ARTS & CRAFTS 


Frisket, Stencil, Printing, Ink Eraser, Re-. 
touching, Sign Painting, Etching, Profilm 
Cutting, Palette, Scratch-Board, Make- 
Ready, Mat Cutting, Models, Leather 
Crafts, Lithography and all Graphic Arts. 


YOUR BEST BET! 


X-ACTO 
No. 62 SET 


COMPLETE 


Consists of No. | Knife for Delicate work, 
No. 2 Knife for Heavy Duty, and 8 
standard X-Acto detachable blades for all 
cutting needs, Blades lock into “bull-dog 
gripped" handle. Order your X-ACTO 
No. 62 Set Today— Guaranteed to 
serve your needs or money refunded! 


AT ALL BETTER ART SUPPLY DEALERS 


write for circular 
X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS 


0., INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue 


New York 








GUPTILL BOOKS 


COLOR IN SKETCHING 
AND RENDERING $10.00 


Contains a vast fund of information 
on practically every phase of repre- 
sentative painting in water color and 
related media. 


DRAWING WITH PEN 
AND INK $8.50 
Complete, practical and profusely 


illustrated text on all branches of the 
subject. 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
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AT THE CLUBHOUSE continued 
This bit of advice followed Mario’s 


recollection of one of his early encoun- 
ters with art directors. He was just about 
broke the day he first approached the 
Delineator. It was on a dismal, rainy day 
and the waiting room of the Delineator 
and the long hall leading up to it had 
a dungeon-like gloom. The girl at the 
information desk would not let him in 
to see the art director but took his port- 
folio into the A. D.’s office. Mr. Cooper 
was disappointed because he thought he 
might be able to arouse at least sym- 
pathy in the heart of the A. D. if he 
could but see him and talk to him. When 
the A. D.’s secretary finally came out 
to invite Mario in, she couldn’t believe 
the “poor little guy” really was the 
artist; she had him cataloged as Cooper’s 
errand boy. When she finally ushered 
him into the sanctorum the A. D. was 
quite evidently admiring Cooper’s sam- 
ples that were set up all around the 
room. He got a story. That experience 
taught Mario it was important to have 
pictures that would sell themselves. 

One impression taken away from the 
Thursday night meeting at the Club- 
house was that Cooper is a thorough- 
going craftsman. It was well expressed 
by Treidler who said that “as our illus- 
trators come here and tell us how they 
do their jobs it becomes increasingly 
clear that genius seems to be largely a 
capacity for taking pains. We are too 
apt,” he continued, “to throw up the 
sponge after a few attempts that don’t 
turn out right.” 


Coming Lectures 


The remaining lectures in the 1940 series 
are: Thursday, November 28 (this lec- 
ture was originally scheduled for the 
21st) Sanford E. Gerard, Art Director, 
Macy’s, introduced by Irving Nurick. 
Thursday, December 5, Gilbert Bundy 
and James Williamson introduced by 
Frank Crowninshield, Fine Arts Editor, 
Vogue. Thursday, December 12, Ray 
Prohaska introduced by James C. Bou- 
dreau, Director, Art School, Pratt In- 
stitute. Thursday, December 19, Al 
Parker and John Falter introduced by 
Ralph Whitney, Art Editor, Cosmo- 
politan Magazine. 


Plans for the 1940 Series 

are being made 
The Society of Illustrators is planning 
a second series of lectures to begin on 
Thursday, January 16, with an interest- 
ing program supplied by Norman Rock- 
well. You may have heard Rockwell last 
year. If so you won’t want to miss his 
second appearance. The discussion of the 
evening will cover entirely new ground 
and will in no way repeat the subject 
matter of last year’s program. Further 
announcement of the new series will ap- 
pear in the January number. 
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of sincerity 


Restricted to only completely 
permanent colors arranged for 
technical foolproof use accord- 
ing to Dr. Martin H. Fischer's 
"The Permanent Palette.” Oil 
Colors have an homogeneous 
medium of pure, cold-pressed 
Linseed Oil. Result-—the great- 
est reliability, permanency and 
durability possible. CHEMICAL 
SUPREMACY. 


Full strength pigments with full 
guaranteed composition on the 
tube. Genuinely represented 
and following strictly the speci- 
fications of the National Com- 
mittee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


PERMANENCY 





PURITY 


OM COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25c Ultramarine Blue Ultramarins Turquoise, 

Ivory Black, Zinc White, Titanium-Zinc Wiute, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, Golden Ochre, Raw 
Siena, Burnt Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, Venetian 
Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Yellows — Light, Medium & Deep, 
Cadmium Orange, mium Reds—tLight, 
Medium Light, Medium, Deep and Violet, Alzatine 
Crimson, Rose Madder, Lemon Yellow, Strontium 
Yellow, Viridian, Permanent Green Light, Ultramarine 
Green, Ultramarine Red, Ultramanne Vielet, Phthalocyanine 
(“Monastral” pigment) Blue & Green. 
T5e Manganese Blue 
75c Cobalt Blue 1.00 Cerulean Blue 


50c ZINC WHITE 
TITANIUM - ZINC WHITE 
1%” x 6” tube 


PRACTICALITY 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera, and Fresco 
materials and Color Cards may 
be obtained from your Dealer 
or by writing to us. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 























RESERVED SEATS 


for this year's 
ILLUSTRATORS 
LECTURE SERIES 


75 cents will save a special, 
numbered place for you only 


General Admission 50c 


Lectures begin at 8 P. M. sharp 


ILLUSTRATORS CLUBHOUSE 
128 East 63rd Street, New York 

















When answering advertisements it 
helps both you and us to say you 
saw the advertisement on our pages. 
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How the Artists Guild Serves the Artist 


Robert Jay Burton outlines “The Reorganization Plan” 
designed to protect artists in the Free-lance Market. 


Throughout its history, one of the 
primary aims of the Artists Guild has 
been the achievement of a fair voice in 
determining the marketing conditions 
under which free-lance artists must 
operate. In order, therefore, to under- 
stand the primary purpose underlying 
the proposed plan of reorganization of 
the Artists Guild, it is necessary that we 
understand the exact economic position 
of the artist in relation to the larger in- 
dustrial community in which he earns 
his living. 

The free-lance artist is essentially an 
independent producer. He is not an em- 
ployee in any sense of the word. On the 
contrary, his primary economic function 
consists of the production of creative art 
work for sale in a competitive market. 
The success or failure of a free-lance 
artist is determined very largely by the 
amount of work that he is able to sell 
and the price that he is able to com- 
mand. Obviously, no organization of 
artists can vitally affect either of these 
two elements. The amount of work 
which an artist is able to sell may 
depend upon a variety of factors, rang- 
ing from artistic merit to whether or not 
he belongs to the right country club. 
The price an artist is able to command 
for his work likewise may depend upon 
individual equations, not the least of 
which may simply be the ability to 
charge what the traffic will bear. 

Unfortunately, however, the economic 
life of the free-lance artist is not wholly 
confined to volume of sales and prices 
charged. The terms and conditions upon 
which art work is sold, the use that 
buyers should be allowed to make of art 
work, the activities of artists’ agents, 
brokers, and an endless variety of middle- 
men, all very directly affect the well- 
being of the free-lance artist. It is with 
respect to these latter elements, which, 
for the sake of simplicity, one can safely 
call “marketing conditions,” that the 
Artists Guild primarily concerns itself. 

Among the marketing problems which 
confront the free-lance artist, we find 
such matters as requests for work on 
speculation; the purchase of work for a 
restricted purpose or medium—and the 
subsequent use of the work for a much 
wider purpose and in different media 
without the payment of additional com- 
pensation to the artist; the practices 
of unscrupulous art brokers and other 
middlemen which result in the deduction 
of substantial portions of the sales price 
of art work; as well as countless other 
practices on the part of unethical and 
ofttimes wholly illegitimate individuals 
and corporations, which seek to prey 
upon the all-too-often unsuspecting and 
gullible artist. 
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It is not the purpose of this article to 
deal with any specific abuse. Other 
members of the Guild have already dis- 
cussed in AMERICAN Artist some of the 
“marketing abuses” and more articles on 
the subject will follow. The primary 
purpose of these lines is not to discuss 
specific abuses but to attempt to clarify 
the procedure by which the Artists 
Guild hopes to combat any and all 
abuses which have a detrimental effect 
upon the free-lance artist. 

The problem which confronts the free- 
lance artist may be stated as follows: 


“The Guild Page 


On this page each month the 
ARTISTS GUILD, Ine., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
will present information rela- 
tive to conditions in the art market and 
will discuss the steps taken by the Guild 
to protect the artist’s interests. 

Pres., Harry T. Fisk, Vice Pres., Warren 
Baumgartner, Sec’y, Earle B. Winslow, 
Treas., George Rupprecht. 

















The American Artist has been besieged 
with inquiries concerning The Artists 
Guild of New York, due to the articles 
which the Guild is supplying monthly. 
Space does not allow a proper descrip- 
tion of the purposes and functions of 
the Artists Guild, and we _ therefore 
recommend that inquiries be sent direct 
to The Artists Guild, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


In so far as he is an independent pro- 
ducer, he wishes to retain the utmost 
freedom, and for this reason industrial 
unionization as it is commonly under- 
stood does not offer a solution to the 
economic problems of the free-lance 
artist. However, recognizing as he must 
his inferior bargaining position, the 
artist can, through collective strength, 
secure for himself as well as for his 
fellow artists, more equitable marketing 
conditions. 

The most potent weapon which a 
group of free-lance artists possesses 
arises by virtue of the very workings of 
the economic law of supply and demand. 
The Artists Guild accepts as an im- 
mutable premise that the creative efforts 
of the free-lance artist are needed by 
industry and that this need creates a 
constant demand. We realize that it is 
only by utilizing this demand that the 
artist can achieve a measure of control 
over his own economic existence. To put 
it simply and directly, although certainly 
not naively, if industry wants the work 
of the artist, industry must be prepared 
to take such work upon a fair and 
equitable basis. 


The practical result which the Guild 
seeks to achieve is the establishment of 
a “basic minimum contract” for free- 
lance artists. This contract would not be 
unlike contracts now in existence for 
dramatists and song writers. The pro- 
posed basic minimum contract has 
nothing whatever to do with price. This 
element must remain within the sole 
province of the individual. The contract 
would, however, deal with marketing 
conditions and would seek to remedy, 
by the use of a legally binding contract, 
any and all abuses which have an im- 
portant effect on the marketing proc- 
esses. This agreement, for example, 
may deal with terms of payment, the use 
to be made of a particular work, and 
the price which the buyer would have 
to pay if a greater use were made of a 
work. These, of course, are only sugges- 
tions. The actual terms of a proposed 
minimum contract have not as yet been 
thoroughly discussed. These terms are 
dependent very largely upon a clarifi- 
cation of some of the major abuses 
which now exist in connection with the 
sale of the artist’s work. 

It is important to point out at the 
outset that the proposed basic min:mum 
contract seeks merely to preserve that 
which is best in the status quo. It has 
always been the sincere belief of the 
Artists Guild that the vast majority of 
art buyers and art brokers in the United 
States maintain standards of business 
conduct which are eminently fair. The 
purpose of the Guild’s Plan of Re- 
organization is not to change in any 
way that which is fair and equitable in 
the status quo. It seeks merely to 
combat the unethical and the unfair. 

The proposed plan of reorganization 
seeks to achieve a basic minimum agree- 
ment by the use of the group strength 
which I have referred to earlier in this 
article. The method by which it is pro- 
posed to utilize this group strength as 
an effective agency to secure a basic 
minimum agreement is known as the 
“assignment of rights” principle. Under- 
lying the assignment principle is the fact 
that an artist has two separate property 
rights in his work. One of these is the 
physical possession of the work itself, 
ue., the piece of canvas or drawing- 
board upon which the work appears. 
The other, and the important right from 
a commercial standpoint, is the right to 
reproduce the work. It is this right that 
the art buyer seeks to obtain. This right 
to reproduce ‘s known as a common law 
copyright. A work of art can only be 
reproduced upon the express consent of 
the artist or his assignee. The assign- 
ment principle seeks merely to give the 
Guild a measure of control over the 
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This can be a “first step’ to success for you 


EXPERIENCE —~ HONORS — SCHOLARSHIPS 


Free travel and cash are open to those who com- 
pete in the 1941 HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Forty-two cash prizes, scholarships to such schools asCarnegieTech and 
Pratt Institute, a trip at the expense of Chevrolet Motors, Certificates of 
Award to all Prize and Honorable Mention winners—all these are open 
to competitors in the 1941 annual Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards. 
The experience gained by working in competition with 
others and the awards when you win them are invaluable 
aids in helping you get work after graduation or entrance 


Ask your teacher about the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial 


CHAS. Mc. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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granting of the right to reproduce. 

The Guild has prepared, and a number 
of its members have already executed, 
an assignment of the first reproduction 
rights, i.e., the common law copyright 
in any and all works which the member 
may create during the life of the assign- 
ment. This assignment deals merely 
with the right to reproduce the work, 
and not with the physical work itself. 

The proposed assignment will become 
operative on January 1, 1942, and will 
endure for successive periods of three 
years. At the end of any such three-year 
period, the artist will be able to cancel 
the assignment, if he so desires. 

The assignment of first reproduction 
rights is made to the Artists Guild, 
Incorporated, and to three individual 
trustees jointly. These three trustees, who 
will be joint owners of the reproduction 
rights together with the Artists Guild, 


are Harold von Schmidt, Wallace Mor- 
gan and Charles Chambers. These 
trustees are to serve for life. In the 
event that any trustee shall cease to 
serve then such a vacancy will be filled 
by either Norman Rockwell or Peter 
Helck. In the event that either Mr. 
Rockwell or Mr. Helck shall be unable 
to serve or shall have already been ap- 
pointed when a vacancy occurs, then 
such vacancy will not be filled until the 
expiration of the particular three-year 
period in which the vacancy occurs. The 
purpose of this device is, of course, to 
enable the individual artists to approve 
the identity of the all-important trustees 
or to withdraw their assignments in the 
event that one or more of the trustees 
should be unsatisfactory to them. 

The function of the trustees will be 
primarily to act as a “safety check” in 
connection with the holding of these 


reproduction rights. It will be the Artists 
Guild that will deal with these rights in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
plan of reorganization, but since the 
trustees will be technically co-owners, 
their acquiescence and consent will at 
all times be necessary in order for the 
Artists Guild to take any action with 
respect to these rights. 


The primary purpose of an assignment 
of rights to the Gu'ld is to enable the 
Guild to act as a bargaining unit in 
securing basic minimum contracts for 
its members. In other words, the Guild’s 
“technical” power over the first rights 
of reproduction in the works of its mem- 
bers will serve as a means whereby un- 
scrupulous and unethical buyers and 
brokers may be denied the services of 


Guild members. 
Continued on page 30 
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COLOURS THAT SPEAK . 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS 


If you desire the very finest colours available to the Painter in Oils, then you should try WINSOR & NEWTON’S ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLOURS. These are scientifically prepared in England from the very finest materials obtainable anywhere in the world 


quite regardless of cost; and for transparency, brilliance, and durability, they remain unequalled. 





The prices of these beautiful colours are very reasonable and there is no shortage of supplies whatsoever. Remember it is far 
cheaper to use the best in the long run. The prices of Studio Tubes are now: 


Series 1 $ .45 
Series 2 .90 
Series 3 1.50 


COLOUR CARD FREE 





Winsor & Newton, Inc. 7 UNION SQUARE WEST, | (manuenctur 


NEW YORK, N.Y. vEA 


December 1940 

















SCHOOLS 


Commercial 


ILLUSTRATION Sai SCHOOL 


ADVERTISING ART—FASHIO ND RAWING—COSTUME 
DESIGN — PORTRAITURE— ILLUSTRATION —CARTOONING 


taught in a professional studio atmosphere by nationally 
known artists, including Penrhyn Stanlaws. FREE Placement 
Bureau. Valuable contacts. Successful alumni. First awards 
in important national contests. Catalog G. Alg. 4-2446. 


Atop Flatiron Building, Sth Ave. & 23rd Street, New York City 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 
Four MonTHs’ PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSES 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES START FEBRUARY 3rd 
Send for Catalog I7-R 


HOME STUDY COURSE STARTS AT ONCE 
Send for Catalog 17-C 
N. Y¥. SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 





WATERCOLOR 


O'HARA | SCHOOLS 


WINTER — TUCSON, ARIZONA 
January 15—March 1, 1941 


_ Write Mrs. Gerry Peirce, Governor's Corner, Tucson, Ariz. 


SUMMER—Goose Rocks Beach, Maine 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 
DEGREE COURSES—Arctutecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, tustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 54th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


62nd year, Professional 
school offering degree ° 
and diploma courses in 
Fine and Industrial Art, 
as well as individual 


courses for specific needs. Fully accredited. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Apply now for Winter Registration. For Catalog, address 


Box 99, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, IMinois 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual classes 
in Portrait Painting and Lithography 


June through September 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
SOSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSESCSCOSOSOOOSOSOOSD 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses— 
for beginners or advanced students : Fashion Drawing, Design, Sketch- 
ing, Lite, Styling, Fashion Writing, Fabric Analysis, Textile nea 4 

terior Decoration, Window Display, Draping. Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery 

PROFESSIONAL METHODS, TEACH: ER TRAINING. APPROVED. ty 
REGENTS. Day & Eve. Free Placement Bureau. Sales Department for 
Students’ work. Investigate belore Registering Elsewhere. Send for Circular 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 
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INSTITUTE 


Advertising Arts, Lettering, Industrial Design, Fashion 
Illustration, Textile Design, Interior Decoration, Com- 
mercial Illustration, Drawing, Painting. Distinguished 
Faculty.—Individual Instruction. Enroll now. Booklet A. 
1755 Brondway (56th St.), New York Clty 


STUDY IN NEW JERSEY 
ART INSTRUCTION FOR’ ADULT BEGINNERS 


Elementary Fundamenta's of Painting Technics 


OlL — WATERCOLOR — _ PASTEL 
STILL LIFE — LANDSCAPE — FIGURE 


FREDERICK J. GRIFFIN, A. I. A. 
Studies, 301 Montclair Ave., Newark, N. J., Hu. 3-2934 























The crux of the plan is to give to the 
Guild a form of control over the re- 
production rights of its members. This 
control, however, is to be exercised only 
for the purpose of securing and en- 
forcing a standard form of basic mini- 
mum contract which would be accept- 
able to the rank and file of Guild 


members. 


The future success of a proposal such 
as the Guild’s Reorganization Plan will 
depend largely on the degree of co- 
operation the Guild receives from the 
vast majority of buyers of art work. 
This vast majority is not only highly 
ethical, but it has shown a consistent 
willingness over a period of years to 
treat the artist with the utmost fairness. 
The proposed basic minimum contract 
will mean, so far as the large majority 
of buyers is concerned, merely a reiter- 
ance of the status quo. The members of 
the Guild have no quarrel with this 
large group of ethical buyers. The Plan 
is aimed solely at the small fringe of art 
buyers and art brokers whose unethical 
and unfair practice constitute a constant 
menace to the well-being of the entire 
art world. 


Living as we are in a dynamic and 
changing world, all of us must constantly 
be on the alert to preserve that which is 
good in the status quo and to eliminate 
that which seeks to destroy ethics and 
good morals. If the Artists Guild 
successful in achieving this purpose, it 
will have advanced a long way toward 
its goal of a happier and more prosper- 
ous world for the free-lance artist of 
America. 


Under the Plan of Reorganization 
advertising agencies, magazine publishers 
and other large buyers of art work 
would be asked to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Guild whereby they 
would agree to use the basic minimum 
contract as a basis for acquiring art 
work from Guild members. 


This agreement to use the Guild’s 
basic minimum contract would probably 
run for a period of years. During this 
period the advertising agency or pub- 
lisher would continue to deal directly 
with the artist. Technically, such buyer 
would secure a release from the Guild 
of the rights that in practical effect it 
would be buying from the individual 
artist. Such a release from the Guild 
would be obtained when the buyer 
agreed to use the proposed basic mini- 
mum contract in connection with the 
acquisition of work from Guild mem- 
bers. 


* in January 


Fred Freeman will write about 
the Relationship of the Artist 
to the Art Service and Art 
Representative. 
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FASHION 
ART 
DESIGN 
SCHOOL 








“Where Practice 
Meets Theory” 


COSTUME DESIGN—FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
LETTERING —PATTERN DESIGNING 


Our individual instruction permits beginners or 
advanced students to start any time and to 
progress according to t!.eir own ability. Small 
classes. Visit our Studios, or write for catalog A. 


545 FIFTH AVENUE,N.Y.C. Va. 6-0391 








pammr, \and 2 year Courses in 
Commercial Art and Illustration, 

’ Fashion Drawing, Dress Design 
and Millinery, Interior Decora- 

tion, Industrial Design. Low-Pay- 

ment-Plan. Free Placement Serv- 


ce. Students from 23 states. No 
Home Study courses. 20th year. 
Start Now. Catalog. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
116 Stanwix St. ( Willis Shook di.) Pgh. Pa. 


School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 


d-siga, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising 
Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 


IN Ss T itu TE Stage craft, puppetry, crafts, 


jewelry, pottery. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 


art applied to industry in U. S. 
%6th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
and Mastey Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING - PAINTING - SCULPTURE - ILLUSTRATION 
DESIGN - ANATOMY ~+- FASHIONS 
ADVERTISING ART + TEXTILE DESIGN 


Two-vear Certificate courses in Commercial Art, Interior Decoration. 
Individual instruction. Day, Evening. Children’s Classes. Sat. A. M. 
Enroll Now. Catalogue. Edmund Greacen, N. A.,, Director 
7054 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


McDOWELL SCHOOL) 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 


Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, Cut- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
































ting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade Sketching, 
Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent Courses with 
Expert Individual Instruction. Best Known School 
for Practical Fashion Work. Est. 1876. Catalog. 


DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL 
79 W. 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 


f D ES i G N PRACTICAL TRAINING 
0 for ART CAREERS 
Advertising Art, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Indus- 
trial and Textile Design, Illustration, Cartooning. Drawing 
and Painting. Outstanding faculty, intensive work; Place- 
ment Service. Part time and full Certificate courses. Day 
and Eve. Classes Register now 


Forty-fifth year. Douglas J. Connah, President 
For Catalog, address Box A, 133 E. 58th St.. New York 


AMERICAN 


















ACADEMY OF 


PRACTICAL instruction in all branches of Commer- 


cial and Fine Art, Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Advertising Layout, Lettering, Fashion Arts—Dress 
Design, Pattern Making, Construction, and t!lus- 
tration. Individual instruction. Faculty of interna- 
tional reputation. Winter term begins January 6. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
Dept. 8120 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


RTOSWN Your way 


. 1F/ DON’T COPY - LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE ORIGINAL CARTOONS, 
at home, you can SELL! Cost is unusually low. Write fer FREE details, miniature 
lesson plates, and addresses of successfully trained students. No obligation 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Stud o A, Box 3583, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ART DIRECTORS CLUB 


continued from page 22 


taken by people who do not understand 
art. They should make surveys and polls 
of their own to ascertain the real reac- 
tions of people to the various kinds of 
art. 

To speak of other activities of the 
Club: In 1920 a committee was ap- 
pointed to formulate a Code of Ethics 
and Standards of practice for the Club. 
After about three years’ work such a 
code was established. Later, when the 
Guild of Free-lance Artists was formed, 
it developed a Code of its own. These 
codes were amplified by a code worked 
out by the 4A’s. In 1919 the Club 
started a series of annual lectures which 
were given for the benefit of art stu- 
dents and young people who had lately 
entered the commercial field. The sub- 
jects discussed at these talks ranged 
from discussions of mechanical produc- 
tion and layout problems to selling 
media and consumer-acceptance. 

Early in the Club’s history an educa- 
tional committee was appointed. This 
committee started a very interesting sur- 
vey of the educational ideas used in 
teaching art in colleges, universities and 
art schools. Although this work was not 
carried to completion, it attracted na- 
tional attention, and it is interesting to 
know that a committee financed by the 
Carnegie Foundation is carrying on a 
similar work at the present time. 

This Educational Committee also 
started work on a plan to make avail- 
able to prospective art students informa- 
tion about the different art schools of 
the country. Again it is interesting to 
note that the American Federation of 
Art in Washington has just issued a 
book which gives definite information 
of this sort. 

Sketch classes have been held for the 
benefit of art directors and also exhibi- 
tions of their playtime work. 

Each year the Club has given a party 
in honor of its retiring president. As 
this space is limited it is not possible to 
go into many other minor activities that 
have been carried on by the Club. 

To the questions: “Has the Art Di- 
rectors Club accomplished the things for 
which it was organized?” “And has it 
the possibility of accomplishing greater 
things in the future?” I think we would 
all join in saying this: “Yes, the Club 
has accomplished in a very splendid and 
wonderful way the things it first set out 
to do.” But this is only a start on what 
it will accomplish in the future. In the 
near future it may establish a laboratory 
where experiments may be carried on to 
determine the power of aesthetic prin- 
ciples to create sales. It may hold a com- 
prehensive exhibition at a place like the 
Museum of Modern Art, to display 
definite products together with their ad- 
vertisements and the art work used in 
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Benerisa Tafoya 


Kenneth M. Adams 


The People Liked it Too! 


The Popular Vote Poll conducted at the 
International Business Machines’ Gal- 
lery of Science and Art at the New 
York World’s Fair gave first place to 
Kenneth Adams’ painting “Benerisa 
Tafoya,” representing New Mexico. 
Mr. Adams was also awarded first prize 
by the jury of museum officials and art 
patrons which met earlier this month. 

The Popular Vote Poll had been con- 
ducted since the opening of the Fair to 
determine the three most popular paint- 
ings in the company’s exhibition of 
Contemporary American Art from the 
48 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. Final tabulation also re- 
vealed that Frank Benson’s canvas 
“River in Flood,” representing Massa- 
chusetts, ranked second in popular ap- 
peal, and that “Going to Town” by 
Paul Sample of New Hampshire ran 
third. The three artists received cash 
awards of $200, $150, and $100 re- 
spectively. 

A similar poll was conducted during 
the summer at the I. B. M. exhibit at 





them. And it may carry on work already 
started in the television field as soon as 
this medium is perfected. These are only 
a few of the many possible new things 
it may accomplish. Today America, be- 
cause of world conditions, is fast becom- 
ing the fashion and art center of the 
world. The world’s most talented people 
are flocking to our shores, definite re- 
covery is on its way, and everything 
points towards America’s becoming 
greater and more important in every 
way. The Art Directors Club will play 
an important part in this march to a 
greater accomplishment in the World of 
Tomorrow. 

I-salute the Art Directors and the 
Artists because they are the builders of 
the future. They do not destroy—they 
create! 


the Golden Gate Exposition in San Francisco 
where another exhibition of Contemporary 
American Art was on view. The first prize in 
the Treasure Island Popular Vote Poll was 
awarded to Aldro T. Hibbard for his canvas 
“Rockport in Winter” representing Massachu- 
setts, as reported in our November number. 

The 53 paintings by American artists which 
were on view at the New York World’s Fair 
will be toured throughout the United States, 
according to a statement made recently by 
Mr. Thomas J. Watson, president of Inter- 
national Business Machines. Wherever possible, 
preference will be given to small communities, 
with adequate facilities, not included on impor- 
tant art itineraries. Due to a number of in- 
vitations from museums in Canada, the second 
collection of 53 paintings, shown this past 
summer at the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, will be toured throughout the 
provinces, together with the 10 Canadian 
paintings also chosen by art authorities and 
purchased by the company from the 9 
provinces and Newfoundland. 

In the interest of bringing art and business 
into a closer relationship the two collections 
of contemporary paintings from 79 countries, 
shown in 1939 at both Fairs, are now ful- 
filling a year’s schedule of engagements at 
museums and galleries, and entering a second 
year of visits to communities requesting them. 





SCHOOLS 





art center of the Y.M.H.A. 


Lexington Ave. at 92nd St. ATwater 9-2400 


Doy and evening classes in drawing and painting @ stil! 
life @ portrait @ water color @ life @ pictorial ‘design © 
sculpture @ costume design and ilustration @ book ond 
magazine illustration @ art metc! and jewelry @ lithography 
@ etching @ woodcut @ phovography @ commercial brush 
lettering @ advertising layout and typography @ textile design. 
All classes open to both men and women, no registration fee, 
tuition $550 monthly. Apoly to Registrar for visiror's pass 
to any class on request. 


CHARLES GAGLE 


STUDIO PAINTING GROUP 
LIFE + PORTRAIT «+ STILL LIFE 
Information: 


CHARLES CAGLE, 78 WEST 55th STREET—CO-5-0759 

















Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Oldest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) Com. 
plete professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone 
cutting), illustration, mural painting. Also coordinated 
course with U. of P., B.F.A. degree. Scholarships, 
other prizes. Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 
Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator. 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


30 Courses in creative arts and handi- 
crafts. Faculty of 20. Specialized train- 
ing. Rubber moulds, liquid lucite, liq- 
uid catalin, cast stone, 

weaving, jewelry, sculpture, etc. 

for new catalog. 


25th fleer studies in RKO Building (2519, 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
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The book for 
every young artist 
whose career 

still lies ahead! 


Growing Pains 
by WANDA GAG 


“A unique record olution of an 
artist. Her diary is amazing. It took rare 
integrity to keep so honest a record. it takes 
courage to publish it. The abundant illus- 
its charms.”— 
LEWIS GANNETT, WN. Y. Herald Tri- 


» oF 
bune. $3. 5 


trations add immensely 


COWARD-McCANN, 2 W., 45th St., N.Y.C_ 

















with many 


$5.00 - G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS - 2 W. 45th St.,N.Y. 





CAMPANA’S ART BOOKS 
THAT INSTRUCT. 65c ea. 


TEACHER OF OIL PAINTING 
TEACHER OF WATER-COLOR PAINTING 
TEACHER OF PASTEL PAINTING © 

i 
bie) FiGuRE AND ania TL -. 
TEACHER OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
TEACHER OF DRAWING MADEjEASY 
TEACHER CHINA PAINTING 
GEOMETRIC DRAWING) 
1000 DESIGNS AND IDEAS 
LETTERING, SHOW CARDS 
AMATEUR ART ENCYCL. 
TRANS. DECORATIONS j 


All Finely Ilustrated 
Dept. A 
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Maller D Foster 
“nOW TO DAAW ANIMALS® 
and HOW TO DRAW HORSES” / 
PRICE *LOO EACH 
AT YOUR DEALER 
HE HAS A CATALOGUE FOR YoU 
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Books for Chrishuas 


CARL MILLES—SCULPTOR 
An Interpretation of His Work 
By Meyric R. Rogers 
Yate University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
$15.00 


No one can turn the pages of this magnificent 
volume with its approximately 250 halftone repro- 
ductions of the sculptor’s work without feeling 
instinctively that Carl Milles is among the greatest 
of contemporary masters. Indeed his genius is de- 
clared by many to be comparable with that of the 
greatest sculptors of all time. At any rate this is 
one of the most sumptuous art books ever pub- 
lished. Many of its plates occupy the entire 11x14- 
inch pages. The photography is superb, with dra- 
matic lighting and effective composition in cropping. 
Meyric R. Rogers, of the Chicago Art Institute, is 
to be congratulated upon the production of such a 
record of Milles’ work. 

Milles, born in Sweden in 1875, is now 65 years 
old. He has been most prolific and his work is to 
be seen in most important world centers. Since 1931 
he has been Professor of Sculpture at Cranbrook 
Academy. 


THE HUMANITIES 
By Louise Dudley and Austin Faricy 
MCGRAW-HILL, $3.50 


The authors of this distinctive text offer an 
original approach to the integrated study of the 
fine arts, using the work of art as the beginning 
and the end of its study. The book starts with the 
surface and penetrates inward as far as the abilities 
of the teacher and the student permit. In the dis- 
cussion of such topics as subject, function, media, 
elements, form, style, and judgment, all the arts are 
treated together, and the interrelations of the arts 
are made clear in order to give the student a vocabu- 
lary with which he can make his own criticism and 
analysis. The entire treatment of subject matter is 
designed to be functional, i.e. to constitute material 
which the student can and will apply to his entire 
living. An important book for the serious art student. 


THE DOLPHIN 


The Dolphin is described by the publishers as a 
“Periodical for all people who find pleasure in fine 
books.” We do not hesitate to say that it will be a 
real delight to all such. On its staff and among its 
contributors are some of America’s top-notch artists, 
designers, typographers and publishing experts. In 
the Fall number, now on our desk, they have pro- 
duced a lively and entertaining book which is at the 
same time a work of art. The publishers offer to 
send a copy of this number on approval. The Dol- 
phin (595 Madison Avenue, New York) is issued 
in three parts, Fall, Winter and Spring. Annual 
subscription is $5.00. 


GROWING PAINS 
By Wanda Gag 
COWARD-MC CANN, $3.75 


Wanda Gag is known, respected and loved not only 
in the art field where her prints, woodcuts, litho- 
graphs and paintings occupy an honored place, but 
in the field of children’s literature, where her stories 
and drawings have become classic. Growing Pains 
is concerned with Wanda Gag of fifteen to twenty 
years. It is an autobiography of those years made 
up of her diary. Thirty-one notebooks originally 
comprised this diary. They are full of diagrams, self- 
portraits and innumerable sketches, many of which 
accompany the interesting text. This is really a suc- 
cess story of the special American brand. It will be 
read with pleasure by those who wish to recall their 
own younger days, as well as those who are in- 
terested in watching the development of an unusual 
girl and artist. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, $1.00 


Out of the Hell of the European Conflict comes a 
Christmas Greeting from The Studio in the form of 
its Christmas Annual. The valiant Studio, bombed 
in its old quarters, finds a new home on a London 
street and carries on. From all the arts The Studio 
has selected a gallery of fine examples to make up 
a colorful and inspiring volume. 





IDEAL for CHRISTMAS 


Give, Own Them 


LANDSCAPE SKETCHING 
AND COMPOSITION 


By J. Littlejohns 


125 pp. 12 color plates and other illus $3.00 


TECHNIQUE OF 
SEASCAPE PAINTING 


By Borlase Smart 


180 pp. 77 color plates and other illus $6.00 


TECHNIQUE OF 
OIL PAINTING 


By Leonard Richmond 
144 pp. 48 full page color plates. $5.00 


TECHNIQUE OF 
WATER COLOR PAINTING 


By L. Richmond and J. Littlejohns 
151 pp. 47 full page color plates. $6.00 


TECHNIQUE OF 
PENCIL DRAWING 


By E. Borough Johnson 
110 pp. 70 full page plates. $6.00 


All of these books are bound in cloth, 
with gilt, and are 8% by 11 in size. 


aw. 45th PITMAN new York 


Write for illustrated catalog Ga! 




















VIRGINIA WOOLF’S 
biography of 


ROGER FRY 


Roger Fry, foremost art critic of recent times, has 
his perfect biographer in the distinguished novelist 
and critic, Virginia Woolf, who had the advantage | 
of personal friendship with him for many years. | 
Roger Fry had not only great influence upon mod- | 
ern painting but upon modern writing and conver- | 
sation, and was one of the most quietly forcible 
men of our age. Primarily responsible for bringing 
the post-impressicnist movement from France to Eng- 
land and America, he withstood the frantic opposi- 
tion of those who raved against Cezanne, Matisse, 
Picasso, van Gogh, Gaugin. He was for some time | 
director of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, and 
was there brought into relations with the late | 
Pierpont Morgan with whom he made a curious and | 
amusing journey in Italy. 





Mrs. Woolf deals with various sides of Roger Fry’s 
life and character in a book which is a must for 
the art world. $3.50 
HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 























Christmas Card Sale 
A careful selection of created designs—many designed exclusively 
for us. There is a wide variety in each price range, including the 
conservative, formal or informal, others gay and jolly—all ex- 
pressing the Christmas traditions. Cards priced from five cents. 
Names imprinted on order. Open evenings during December. 
Courtesy discount extended to readers 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF ART AND INDUSTRY, Inc., Studio 2 
119 E. 19th St., New York Tel. STuyvesant 9-0828 


THE SCULPTOR’S WAY 
A GUIDE TO MODELLING AND SCULPTURE 
By Brenda Putnam 
No other single volume so competently handles all phases 
of the art of sculpture. 384 pages, 196 half-tone plate 

illustrations, 96 diagrams. Price $7.50. 


FARRAR & RINEHART, Inc. 
232 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Books for Chrishuas 


INOW—ror EVERY ARTIST 
COMPLETE ANSWERS TO 
YOUR TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


This book 


crams into 600 pages the information for which some 
of America’s best-known artists pay its author, 
' Ralph Mayer, handsome consultation fees. It tells 
you how to make oil paints, pastels, etc.; how to 
interpret any formula; where to buy raw materials: 
when to use some pigments and when to use others. 
It covers dozens of other topics—in fact, it anticipates 
} your every question. You can save time and money 
with the expert advice of the man to whom outstand- 
ing artists turn for guidance. Completely indexed. $3.95 
Praised by—ADOLF DEHN: “‘ Thorough and complete.” 
REGINALD MARSH: “‘A godsend.”’ {SaBeL BISHOP: “Of 
first-rate importance.”” ERNEST FIENE: “‘Essential.”’ 


ee THE VIKING PRESS 


18 E. 48th ST., N. Y. 

















Important Event 


in the 


World of Art 





Carl Milles: Sculptor | 


An Interpretation of His Work 






BY MEYRIC R. ROGERS 





VER two hundred forty illustrations to- 

gether with the necessary biographical ! 
background; a discussion of the technique and | 
stylistic development by which Milles has at- 
tained his complete expression; an analytical 
summary of the sources of his work; and an 
estimate of its significance in the art of our 
time. There is also a check list of his principal 
works with dates and locations. $15.00 











At All Booksellers 








THE ART OF COLOR 
AND DESIGN 


By Marttanp E. Graves 
Pratt Institute 
In press—ready in December 


This important new book analyzes simply and clearly 
the elements and principles upon which all visual art is 
built. Examples of Modern, Primitive, Classical, and 
Oriental Art are objectively examined. One of the 
features of the book is the Visual Design Test, orig 


inated by the author. 


McGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West! 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





FIGURE CONSTRUCTION 


—_ By 


Alon Bement 
Revised Edition 


For art classes, art teachers, 
costumers, designers, etc. 
Especially effective for classes 
where it is impracticable to 
draw from the living model. 
1939 revision of one of the 
most popular texts on draw- 
ing the human figure. 


List, $2.40 
THETGREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York e Boston e San Francisco 
Chicago « Toronto e« London 


New 124 PAGE BOOK ON 















by J.ALBERT CAVANAGH 


19 WEST 44" ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


At Book Steres or Direct from Publisher 











YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS ¢ New Haven, Conn. 








LET THERE BE SCULPTURE 
The Autobiography of Jacob Epstein 
G. P. PUTNAM’S sONS, $5.00 


To the admirers of Epstein this book will do much 
to increase their enjoyment of one of our greatest con- 
temporaty sculptors. To his adversaries it should be 
revealing and perhaps convincing. In a succession of 
chapters we see the artist at work in his studio, in 
meditation, listenirig to music, in combat, and among 
his great collections of African sculptures. A chapter 
headed “Portraits” reveals his insight into human 
characters. It is a gallery of sketches of some of his 
sitters and models: philosophers and writers (among 
them Einstein, Conrad and Shaw) done with candor 
and lucidity; and his psychological insight cuts deep. 
Many of the heated controversies over his work will 
be found here, and his fresh Whistlerian replies to 
critics are full of humor and instruction. 


GRAY’S ELEGY 
Illustrated by J. J. Lankes 
HARPER & BROS., $3.00 


For fourteen years J. J. Lankes has been working 
on a series of illustrations for this famous old Eng- 
lish poem which Thomas Gray spent five years in 
writing. Lankes took his 57 woodcuts to Harper’s 
where a beautiful book was designed by Arthur 
Rushmore. The text was hand-set in Bulmer type 
by Mr. Rushmore and Edna Rushmore at their 
Golden Hind Press. It was printed by the Haddon 
Craftsmen. The book therefore is the product of 
fine craftsmanship throughout, and it is a beautiful 
job. It should be a coveted item for Lankes admirers 
and those who appreciate a handsome book. 


GUIDE TO MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE NORTHEAST STATES 


Edited by John McAndrew 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, PAPER 25c, BOARDS $1 


Brief descriptions and specifications of the most 
significant modern buildings in this territory, from 
inexpensive homes to bridges and skyscrapers, to- 
gether with explicit directions for reaching them. A 
complete guide and instructive manual. Well-organ- 
ized and effectively presented. 





ARTISTS’ AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
Stimulating, Entertaining, Informing 


THE JOURNAL OF 
EUGENE DELACROIX 
Translated by Walter Pach 


“Undoubtedly the most important body of writ- 
ing left by any artist — not excluding Leonardo 
da Vinci and Sir Joshua Reynolds.’’—Saturday 
Review of Literature. “What a superb thinker 
and writer on almost every subject—literature, 
painting, music, the intellect and the senses.”— 
Van Wyck Brooks. 

Large, sumptuous format. 731 pages plus 8 page-size 
illustrations in full color and 47 in duotone. Also 
numerous line drawings throughout the text. $7.50. 

COVICI, FRIEDE, INC. 


425 East 24th Street New York City 


Art Young—His Life and Times 
His Complete Autobiography 
By Art Young 

“Easily our greatest caricaturist,” says Frank 
Jewett Mather of Princeton. “He is at once 
very serious and irresistibly droll, having that 
most precious gift of the illustrator, a spontane- 
ous sense for a situation.” 

111 illustrations, many of which have never before ap- 
pared in any book. Large. octavo, XII + 467 pages. $3.50. 

LEE FURMAN, INC, 


425 East 24th Street New York City 














Your ‘Peat Sifts al $1 OO each 


DRAWING A CAT. By Clare T. Newberry 
DOLL MAKING AT HOME. By G. L. Fraser 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By E. L. Howard 
SOAP CARVING. By Lester Gaba 

HOW TO DRAW TREES. By G. Brown 
HOW TO DRAW BIRDS. By R. Sheppard 
DRAWING DOGS. By Diana Thorne 


Each book has 64 pages of charming 
drawings and an instructive text 


STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 FOURTH AVE. e NEW YORK 
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Jeanspa renl 
WATER COLORS 





A Product of 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Bryn Mawr,Pa. 





11RBRUSH ARTISTS & ANIMATORS 
At Last!... Spray Renaissance Transparent 
Waterproof Colors on Celluloid for Overlays. 
Removable. Unexcelled. Write for free cel- 
luloid swatch. 


Ask Your Dealer for Color Cards or Write 


JOS. E. PODGOR CO., INC. 
618 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


(several dealer franchises still available) 
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Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 

lue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 
mas, etc. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 


SILK SCREEN STENCILS 


Reproduce ALL types of posters—signs—dis- 
plays, etc., in one or more colors. Quick, mod- 
ern, ECONOMICAL! For full particulars write . . . 
Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 
1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























TECHNIQUE OF LITHOGRAPHY 


now a 16 mm-film 


ivanced edition 2 reels $45 
reel $25 

| or 2 reels per day plus postage $ 3 
LESTER H. KOHS 


entary edition 


51 W. Mosholu Parkway N. Bx. N.Y 











Merry 
Christmas ! 


This department, under its new name, Art Mart, 
apparently is receiving more and more attention. 
Readers like it as do manufacturers and dealers. 
AMERICAN ArTIsT offers its thanks to all who have 
contributed to the Arr Mart’s growth, and extends 
to readers and contributors alike a very Merry 
CHRISTMAS! 





VANISHING PATCH 


This new, dry, transparent mending film is sure to 
find a warm reception among our artist, designer 
and draftsmen readers. Not only is it useful for 
mending torn tracings (a purpose for which it has 
already built an enviable reputation) but it can be 
similarly used for repairing drawings, sketches, book 
pages, sheet music, etc. Under normal circumstances 
Vanishing Patch is not tacky or sticky. It can there- 
fore be placed accurately over the tear to be mended 
without danger of first sticking to other materials 
with which it chances to come in contact. It is then 
“ironed” on to the torn sheet with a miniature 
“flatiron” called the Patch Welder. Vanishing Patch 
will not dry out, discolor or buckle the material to 
which it is applied. It adheres permanently. 

While usually sold in the form of strips 1” x 11”, 
it comes also in sheet and roll forms for covering 
entire drawings, valuable papers, etc. Incidentally, 
surfaces covered with Vanishing Patch seem actually 
more distinct than before. It is ideal for use on 
preliminary sketches which, as the basis of more 
important works of art, may be subjected to con- 
siderable abuse. 


FRIEDRICHS DISTRIBUTES 
MILTON BRADLEY LINE 


E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 136 Sullivan Street, 
New York, is now the distributor of the Milton 
Bradley line of colored studio papers. These are 
available in about 100 shades, in sheets 20” x 26” 
which retail at a very reasonable price. 


FABRIC PAINTS 

A new line of textile colors is on the market. It is 
claimed these colors are both permanent and easy 
to use. They don’t stiffen the cloth, as oil colors 
and lacquers do; neither do they have to be de- 
veloped chemically. They are said to permit even 
the amateur to decorate textiles beautifully, easily, 
economically and with permanence, the colors being 
sunfast, boilproof and non-bleeding. Manufacturer’s 
name on request. 


CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EXPANDS 


The Craftine Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of shading mediums used by commercial 
artists, announce the purchase of all assets, trade 
name and good will of the Mistograph Studios of 
Los Angeles, California. The Craftint Mfg. Co. 
will continue the manufacture and sale of their own 
patented shading mediums, known as Singletone 
Drawing Board, Doubletone Drawing Board and 
Washtone Drawing Board, in addition to products 
formerly manufactured by the Mistograph Co. 


FILM ON LITHOGRAPHY 
A 16 mm film has recently been produced on the 
technic of lithography. Two editions are available 
to meet the needs of both elementary and advanced 
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STURGES 
ETCHING 
PRESS 


(Made tor highest quality work) 


16” Double 
Geared 


Roller Bearing 


Bed 
16” wide by 
40” long 


Accurately built. Turns easily with a mod- 
erately slow, uniform motion. Will success- 
fully print aquatints or plates carrying much 
tone. Constantly used by art schools and 
leading etchers. Also made in 12- and 
28-inch sizes. Send for interesting folder 
and attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 














“CADO” 


PAT. PEND. 


WRITES LIKE A BRUSH 

AND DRIES INSTANTLY 
FILL IT AND USE LIKE A FOUNTAIN PEN 
FOR USE ON CELLULOID, SHOW CARDS, ETC. 


JUST OUT NOTHING Uke iT 


ON THE MARKET 


IRVING BERLIN & COMPANY 
719 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to suit 
the individual painting. Surprisingly 
moderate rates. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. « Plaza 8-2818 


(bet. 57 and 58 St—4th 








Send for the 


“In 1891 
we made 










AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 
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ARTIST: 


Jade by Sargent 


in the largest plant devoted exclu- 
sively to the production of fine art 
colors. Made under the same 
supervision given famous Sargent 
Artists’ Oil Colors. 

25¢ > 35¢ 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ECONOMICAL 















POLYTECT 


the exciting new medium for 
GILDING or FINISHING 
PICTURE FRAMES & SCULPTURES 
in only 4 basic operations 


Leaf - like or textured 
Absolutely durable 














Ask your supply store or write to 
AMERICAN 
POLYTECT CORP. 

84 University Place, New York 





REFERENCE PICTURES 


§00 subjects artists need daily 


Make a live file 
out of your “‘morgue”’ 


Send for complete list and prices 
am 3 8. * Firtueés 


481 Main St. New Rochelle, N. Y. 











THAYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUSH 
—  . 7 rae | give partiediar artist 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
CHICAGO.ILL 


910 W.VAN BUREN ST., 











OZENFANT’S PICTURE PRESERVAR 


A colorless Mat or demi-gloss Varnish for final use. 
An elastic Film for the preservation of Pigment. 
Doesn’t crack or yellow @ Invisible ©® 

@ Brings out color and texture. 
3 oz. jar (covers wide areas) $1.10 
RESEARCH ART PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. City CH-3-6050 


Dries mat 











students. The advanced edition, two reels, deals 
comprehensively with the technic of graining, etching 
and printing the stone. The elementary version, one 
reel, gives a general idea of the process. Further 
information on request. Incidentally, Mr. Guptill’s 
film on broad-stroke drawing is still available 


A MODERN TABORET 


Up to date in appearance and practical in design is 
the artist’s utilitarian cabinet here pictured. It is 26” 
high and the top measures 19” x 2914”. The stor- 
age space is conveniently arranged. For further par- 
ticulars, or for a free catalog of graphic arts ma- 
terials, write to A. I. Friedman Co., 43 West 47th 
Street, New York. 


~ 





OZENFANT’S VARNISH 


The Research Art Products Co., 1133 Broadway, 
N. Y., is offering, under the name Ozenfant’s Pic- 
ture Preservar, a colorless mat or demi-gloss varnish 
for final use on paintings. It is recommended by 
the maker not only for the preservation of pigment 
but also for its ability to bring out the color and 
texture. It is invisible, and is claimed not to crack 
or turn yellow. Write the company for further 
information. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC., 
CELEBRATES ITS 60th ANNIVERSARY 


Our sincere congratulations go to Chas. M. Higgins 
& Co., for the year 1940 marks for this company 
sixty years of continuous success. It was in 1880 
that the late Charles M. Higgins first offered for 
sale the black drawing ink which was destined to 
become indispensable to millions all over the world. 
Before that time, it was the common practice for 
each user to prepare his own ink by grinding an 
India ink stick on a slate slab. 

The greatest tribute to Mr. Higgins’s genius is 
the fact that his waterproof black ink still remains 
predominant in its field after all this time. It is 
interesting to note, too, that Mr. Higgins not only 
developed the ink, but designed the familiar squat 
bottle, the steeple-topped stopper with its quill, and 
even much of the machinery used in manufacturing 
the product. Nor was his interest confined to this 
one ink. By 1900 his company had hit its stride as 
a model American manufacturer with a specialized 
line of drawing inks, writing inks and adhesives. 

The company is now under the active leadership 
of the founder’s son, Tracy Higgins, who is Presi- 
dent, Chairman of the Board, and General Manager. 
Vice-President John Gianella, Jr., son of Mr. 
Higgins’s original partner, is in charge of production. 

We know that thousands of users of the famous 
Higgins products would gladly join us in a wish for 
many more years of continued success! 


WEBER COLOR OUTFITS 


A Gift Suggestion Circular is being published by 
F. Weber Co., 1200 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia. 
This describes the Weber Outfits which the com- 
pany is featuring at this season. If you are uncertain 
about gifts for your artist or art-minded friends, 
you are invited to look it over, as you will find 
many good ideas to choose from. 





The 
PERFECT 
PALETTE 
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COLORS 
Permanency 
Tested 
* 
MADE IN USA o2<, Brilliancy 
CADMIUM 
REO DEEP = : — 
Spifteations of content 
Urequested by the Asmerian Is Permanent 
Atsts Professional Leapet Guaranteed Contents 
Economically priced 
25c— 35¢c— 50c 
Write for 
COLOR CHART 
e 





DEPARTMENT “A” 
RICH ART COLOR 


COMPANY, INC. 
31 West 2st St., W. ¥.6. 


NEW CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 


“Jool of /00/ Uses 
(Fi 
i 















IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 


Most versatile (ool of its type. Easy to use 
Responds quickly to student s slightest whim 
Does just about everything on meral, 
wood, alloys, plastics, horn, bone, giass, 
etc A whole shop full of tools in one. 
Uses 300 accessories :o grind, drill, pol- 
ish, rout. cut, carve sand. saw, sharp 
en, engrave. Plugsim ACor DCsocket 


10 DAtS MONEY-BACK TRIAL 
Orde: either modei DeLuxe (illus 
trated), 25000 r.p.m. Wt. 12 on. 
$18.50 with 7 Accessories. Stan 
dard. 18,000 ¢.p.m. 16 or. $10.75 


with 3 Accessories. 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. [tl WES! MONROE sr. 





FREE Gt-yage CATALOG 
Describes ail Handee Prod- 
ucts and their wide appli- 
eation in crafts and in- 
dustry all over the world. 











“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


NOW KEADY/ 
NEW ILWSTRATED CATALOG 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


EH ACFRIEDRICHS CO 
136 SULUVAN STREET. NEW YORK 






















HAND GROUND COLORS 


* 

Powerful... No fillers used... Con- 
forms with the highest standards 
necessary for creating lasting pictures 
- « « Permanency guaranteed... See 
local dealers ... Send for literature. 


BOCOUR COLORS, 2 West 15th St., New York 























ARTIST’S 
PORTABLE 
DRAWING 
and 
UTILITY 
TABLE 


se 
Top, 24” x 36” 
Storage Space 
203s" x 1735” 1 33,” 


$10.80 


Top can be tilted at any desired angle for 
drawing or can be flattened to serve as 
desk or work table. Table can be collapsed 
and stored when not in use. 


Send for catalog of Graphic Artist Supplies 


a. i. friedman company 
43 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WOOD BLOCKS FOR ARTISTS 


Plank-Grain Cherry ........ lec per sq. in. 
- eo %e*** «« 
End-Grain Maple ........... 2c o « 4 
“ “ American Boxwood 3c “ “< “ 
- “  Pearwood ....... 2%e “* « « 


Stock Sizes: 3x 4,4 x5,4x6,5x7,6x8 
and 8 x 10 inches. 


Special sizes to order 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


J. JOHNSON & COMPANY 
22 North William St., New York, N. Y. 














QUALITY 
SINCE 


= TAWS == 


1527 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STANDARD BRANDS OF ARTISTS MATERIALS 
MAKE EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


AIRBRUSHES—Wold, Thayer and Chandler. 

GIL COLORS—Rembrandt, Cambridge, Devoe, Orpi, 
Winsor and Newton. 

CANVAS—Fredrix. 

WATER COLORS—Rembrandt, Winsor and Newton, 

Tatens, Schmincke, Millers. 

PASTELS—Rembrandt, Mengs, Schmincke. 

PAPERS—Strathmore, Whatman, Steiner. 

TEMPERA COLORS—Rembrandt, Martini, Triangle. 


Write tor a FREE SAMPLE of our NEW LAYOUT PENCIL 
Mention AMERICAN ARTIST 


FREE with your 
first Order 
Jar and Brush FREE with your first order 
S S$ Artist Rubber Cement. Nationally 











per gal. postpaid. For Friskets use S S Spe- 
cial Frisket Cement, $3.50 per gel. 


Ss RUBBER CEMENT CO. 
Gre? ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of ART MATERIALS 


listing over 7000 items! A handy year ‘round reference book 
that will help you in your work. Send your card or letter- 
head showing that you are interested in art, and we will 
send this big book FREE. 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY 
The Home of the Artist 
425 S$. Wabash Ave. 





3438 No Halsted St.. CHICAGO, ILL 

















AA 12-0 
Chicago 


DO YOU LIKE AMERICAN ARTIST? 


Recommend it to your friends. Thank you. 











SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ETCHERS Continued from page 16 


The Society has a salaried staff, made 
necessary by the volume of work arising 
from all its activities, but no officer or 
member of the Society receives any re- 
muneration whatsoever. Annual dues for 
active members are nominal; for asso- 
ciate members they are ten dollars, in 
return for which each associate receives, 
every year, an impression from a plate 
created especially for this purpose by an 
active member. When sufficient proofs 
have been pulled to supply the associate 
membership, the plate is destroyed, so 
that only through membership in the 
Society may an impression from one 
of these plates be acquired. In the course 
of the Society’s existence, prints by 
twenty-eight of America’s leading work- 
ers in the metal plate media have been 
distributed. 

It is fair to say that The Society 
of American Etchers has been a potent 
and constructive force in American art 
during the last quarter century. There is 
every indication that it will so continue. 


Bridgeport Guild 


Word comes to us of the organization 
of the Bridgeport Guild of Artists. All 
over the country artists, both profes- 
sional and amateur, are organizing in 
this way, holding classes, arranging for 
exhibitions and in other ways furthering 
their interest. The Bridgeport artists 
meet two evenings a week. They have 
the benefit of instruction by Karl An- 
derson and James Daugherty of West- 
port, Connecticut. Members work in a 
variety of media. They plan to hold 
discussions on art topics. We wish the 
best of success for the Guild. 





COMING 


* in January number 


Fliot O'Hara 


demonstrates how he paints a 


watercolor 


In a series of step-by-step photographs 
of a painting in progress this noted 
American artist reveals his methods of 
work and discusses the practical aspects 
of this fascinating medium. 


With color plates 


* in January number 


John Taylor Arms 


continues his demonstration 


on etching 


Many other splendid features of a 


practical and inspiring nature. 


a Cot Mlan? —__ 









. . Full-length "'Tatlor-Cut"’. 


NEW . . Adjustable belt, no 
buttons. 

NEW. . Strong oversize pockets, 

NEW .. Reversible front. 

NEW ..Colors: Copen Blue? 


Tan, Green, Brown, 
Gray, Champagne. 


NEW .. Melrose Linene Fabric. 
If your dealer can't supply you, 
order direct. State size — color. 


Free Folders: Melrose Artists’ 
Smocks — Children's Smocks. 


DEALERS: Send for catalogues, 
dealer aids, electrical display. 


MELROSE MFG. CO. 


387-4th Avenue 
New York City 





QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 
drawing or painting material . . . right side to . .. any 
size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade- 
ks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 


mar 
SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that gives full 
OF FER details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 


Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 
without it. 


F.D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 
BACO-~PHOTO DYES 


For all color photo-technical work. Also for offset 
lithographic colors, magic lantern slides, etc. 
Write for price list. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, INC. 
440 West 37th Street New York City 


RUBA MOLD 


A New Latex Compound for 
PERMANENT RUBBER MOULDS 
Reproductions and Finest Details Obtained. 
Introductory Offer: 16 oz. jar for $1.00 
Directions for Application with each jar. 


STEWART CLAY CO., Inc. 
648 E. 16th Street York, N. Y. 























COLORS — DYES 
For all Purposes 
Scenic Paints Batik Dyes 
Water Colors Photo Colors 
Easel Paints Tie-Dye Colors 
At your dealer’s or write 
ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. 
130 West 21st Street New York City 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS 


A Genuine Diamond Ground to a Perfect 
Needle Point 


$7.50 


DIAMOND POINTED TOOL CO, 
123-A Liberty Street, New York 
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VoLUME 4 Nos. 1-10 January 1940-DecemsBer 1940 
Adams, Kenneth M.—Portrait, Oil Jun 29 Bernhard, Lucian—Photo Magnetic Lettering, Percy 
Nov 28 Seitlin odeiis 
Dec 31 Biddle, George—“Long Voyage Home,” Portrait, Oil 
ADVERTISING ART Bingham, George Caleb—‘‘County Election,” Oil Paint- 
Airbrush Drawing, Buk Ulreich Apr 23 ing, Color are eras, IP 
Art Directors Annual of Advertising Art: A Review, Review of book on... , Ils. 

Ills. Apr 21 Bishop, Isabel—Etching a ee 
Brush Drawing, Keith Ward Apr 22 Bone, Muirhead—“Santiago Fountain,” Glass, Design 
Drawing, A. M. Cassandre Apr 22 for Vase inclines 
Drawing, Joseph Feher . Apr 21 Book Reviews 
Ink Drawing, Stanley Ekman Apr 22 
Painting, Peter Hawley Apr 21 Note: 

Painting, Robert Philipp Apr 23 Additional books have been reviewed on the 
Painting, Albert Staehle Apr 23 American Artist Book Service Page on 
AFRICAN ART the inside back cover of each issue. 
Wood Carving, 18th Century Feb 19 
Amateis, Edmond— . . . and His Sculpture for the 
Philadelphia Post Office, Ills. Dec 5 
Photo on Cover Dec 
American Artist in the Classroom Jan 32 Botticelli, Sandro—‘‘Nativity,’’ Discussion, Ernest 
Feb 32 Hamlin Baker, Ills. 
Mar 32 Brancusi, Constantin—Head, Sculpture o.......0.cc0ccccc0 
Apr 31 Brennan, Francis E.—Designing Magazine Covers, Ils. 
Angelo, Valenti—lIllustration for Children’s Book May 22 Bulletin Board—Competitions and Exhibitions ............. 
ANIMATION 
Animation: Art Acquires a New Dimension, Don 
Graham, Ills., Drawings Dec. 10 
APPRECIATION Burton, Robert Jay—How the Artists Guild Serves the 
Art for Your Sake, I/l., Photo Feb 16 Artist er ae 
What Is Good Drawing?, Warren Wheelock, Ills. ByZaANTINE ART 

Definition Jan 9 “Madonna,” Oil Painting 

Distortion in Art Feb 18 : 

Simplification in Art Apr 11 Cartoons : i 

Arms, John Taylor—Society of American Etchers, Its “Did You Ever Hear of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia 

History and Activities Dec 16 or Poland?,” Rollin Kirby 

. Tells How He Makes an Etching, Ills., Photos Dec 14 Rollin Kirby, Great American Political Cartoonist, 

Art Directors CLus Ills. 
Annual of Advertising Art: Review, Ills. Apr 21 Cassandre, A. M.—Drawing for Advertisement for 
Yesterday; Today; Tomorrow Dec 22 Hawaiian Pineapple Co. ..............0...ssssvstssnaisntieamenses 
Arr EpucaTIONn Cézanne, Paul—Suill Life, Oil 
Detroit Technical Workshop, Marion Holden Bemis Oct 30 Ch’ao_Pu-Chih—Chinese Brush Drawing 
So—You’re Going to Art School!, Matlack Price Oct § Chao-Ta-Nien—Landscape, Painting 
Artists Guitp (Guild Page) Chapin, James—‘“Long Voyage Home,” Scene, Oil . 
History of Organization, C. B. Falls Oct 26 Chardin, Jean Baptiste—Still Life, oil 
How the Artists Guild Serves the Artist, Robert Jay Chessman, William O.—Designing Magazine Covers, 
Burton Dec 28 Ills. 
When the Commercial Artist “Plays Ball,” Herbert CHINESE Art 
BE Baws Sep 26 Brush Drawing, 11th Century, Ch’ao Pu-Chih .......... 
Why Artists Need the Guild Nov 26 Head, Sculpture, 6th Century 
Landscape, 1100 A.D., Chao-Ta-Nien 
Stone Carving, T’ang Dynasty ; 
Christ-Janer, Albert-—Teacher, Have I Got Talent? 
Baker, Ernest Hamlin—Old Master Clinic, IIls. Jun 12 Cimabue, Giovanni—‘‘Mother and Child,” Oil Painting 
Oct 20 Cocteau, Jean—Glass, Design for Vase 
Dec 24 Cohn, Alfred A., and R. A. Kolvoord—How a Photo- 
Organizing Design of His Wakefield, Rhode Island, montage Is Made, ills. “Photos 
Mural, Ills. Jan 17 Cotor PLates 
Bangemann, Oskar—Wood Engraving of Drawing by Oil Painting, George Caleb Bingham ....................... 
Delacroix Jun 14 Oil Painting, Paul Gauguin 
Baum, Walter Emerson—Painter of the Pennsylvania Colvin, Howard—Men’s Sketch Club 
Hills, Ills. May 24 ComMERcIAL ArT 
Belcher, Hilda—‘‘Micky,” Watercolor Apr 10 When the Commercial Artist “Plays Ball,” Herbert 
Photo on Cover Apr F. Roese 
“Portrait of Sam,” Watercolor Apr 4 ComPETITIONS 
She Paints a Watercolor Portrait, Interview by Ernest PM Competition Awards: Artist as Reporter, IIIs. 
W. Watson, IIIs. Apr 5 ComposITION 
Bellows, George—‘“Edith Cavell,” Oil Painting Feb 9 Will It Make a Good Picture?, Jan Gordon 
“Lady Jean,” Oil Painting Feb 4 Cooper, Fred—Craftsmanship 
Most American of Our Painters, Warren Wheelock, “fc” or Fred Cooper, Matlack Price, Ills. .. 

Ills., Oil Feb 5 Photo on Cover 

Photo on Cover Feb Corot, Jean Baptiste—Landscape, Oil . 
Bemis, Marion Holden—Detroit Artists’ Market Sep 15 Cover PHoTOGRAPHS 

Detroit Technical Workshop Oct 30 Edmond Amateis 
Benrimo, Thomas—Magazine Cover for “Fortune” Apr 21 Hilda Belcher 
Benton, Thomas Hart—“Long Voyage Home,” Scene, George Bellows 

Oil Painting Sep 6 Thomas Hart Benton 
Oil Painting Feb 22 Fred Cooper 
Pencil Drawings, as studies for “Persephone” Mar 10 John Steuart Curry . 

“Persephone,” Oil Painting Mar 4 Bholiten Kiet oc... .0c0kckcacsssccckocecans cuuecein ae seen 
“Persephone,” Creation of, Gibson Danes, Ills., Oil Jean MacLane 

Paintings Mar 5 Norman Rockwell 

Photo on Cover Mar Georges Schreiber 











American Artist Index 


Curry, John Steuart— .. . and his Kansas Mural, Ted 
Wear, Ills. 
“Detail of Cartoon for Kansas Mural,” Charcoal 


Photo on Cover 


Dali, Salvador—Glass, Design for Vase 
Dampt, J. A——Head, Sculpture 
Danes, Gibson—Creation of Thomas Benton’s “Per- 
sephone,” I/ls., Oil Paintings, Sketches 
Daniel, Lewis—lIllustrates Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of 
Grass,” Lewis Daniel and Peter Helck, Ills. 
“Song of Myself,” Illustration, Crayon 
Daugherty, James—Drawing for Children’s Book 
Daumier, Honoré—Lithograph 
Dehn, Adolf—Ink Drawing 
Delacroix, Eugene—"Sleeping Lion,” Quill Drawing 
Di Gemma, Joseph—Multiple Tool Wood Engraving 
as Practiced by . . Ills. 
Dike, Phil—Captures the Scale of the West, Ils. 
Disney, Walt—See Walt Disney Productions 
Dodd, Lamar—Landscape, Oil 
Dufy, Raoul—Glass, Design for Vase 
DRaWING 
Animation: Art Acquires a New Dimension, Don 
Graham, Ills., Drawings 
Child’s Drawing 
Don Freeman, Sympathetic Reporter of Metropoli- 
tan Life, Iils., Litho Drawings 
Drawing and Modeling Drapery, Malvina Hoffman, 
Ills. 
Illustrators of Children’s Books, Irvin Haas, Ills. 
PM Competition Prize-winner, Anton Refregier, 
Pencil and Ink 
Prehistoric Drawing, Font-de-Gaume, France 
“Sleeping Lion,” Eugene Delacroix, Quill Drawing 
What Is Good Drawing?, Warren Wheelock, [ils. 


Drawinc: CHALK 
Drapery, Michelangelo Sete 
PM Competition Prize-winner, Bernard Steffen, 
Chalk 
Studies for the Libyan Sibyl, Michelangelo, Red 
Chalk 
DrawinG: CHARCOAL 
“Detail of Cartoon for Kansas Mural,” John Steuart 
Curry 
Detail of Charcoal Study, Norman Rockwell 
Drawinc: CuHinese BrusH 
llth Century, Ch’ao Pu-Chih 
DrawINnG: CRAYON 
Lewis Daniel Illustrates Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of 
Grass,” Lewis Daniel and Peter Helck, Ills., 
Crayon and Tusche 
PM Competition Prize-winner, Fred Ellis, Litho 
Crayon 
Wanted —a Safari: Animal Drawings, Clement 
Weisbecker, Iils., Crayon 
Drawinc: INK 
PM Competition Prize-winner, Adolf Dehn 
Drawinc: PEN 
Etchings and Drawings of Louis C. Rosenberg, 
Ernest W. Watson, Ills. 
“fc” or Fred Cooper, Matlack Price, Ils. 
“Seeing New York,” Charles Dana Gibson 
Stub Pen Drawing, Arthur L. Guptill, Ills. 
Drawinc: Pencn 
Blind Sketching, Don Ulsh, IIIs. 
“Fourteenth Century Houses at Assisi,” 
Watson 
How about Size?, Some Notes on Pencil Drawing, 
Ernest W. Watson, Ills. 
Matter of Legibility, Ernest W. Watson, IIls., Pencil 
Sketches 
“O!ld Odd Fellows Building,” Emil J. Kosa 
“Pigeon Cove,” Lester Hornby, Sketch 
Rollin Kirby, Great American Political Cartoonist, 
ils. 
Sketch, Harry W. Jacobs 
Sketches, Jean MacLane 
Studies for “Persephone,” Thomas Hart Benton 
Drawinc: SCRATCHBOARD 
Scratchboard Drawing, Harry Fisk, Ill. 
Drawinc: Wash 
Etchings and Drawings of Louis C. Rosenberg, 
Ernest W. Watson, IIIs. 
PM Competition Prize-winner, Lionel S. Reiss 
PM Competition Prize-winner, Georges Schreiber 


Ernest W. 
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Apr 13 
Mar 5 
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May 23 
Jan 11 
Jun 27 
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May 17 
Nov 19 
Nov 28 
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Jan 10 
Jan 23 
Jan 14 
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Jan 10 
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Jan 9 
Feb 18 
Apr 11 
Jan 15 
Jun 27 
Jan 13 
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May 12 
Jan 11 
Nov 5 
Jun 27 
Mar 23 
Jun 27 
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Nov 15 
Oct 28 
May 26 
Oct 10 
Jan 26 
Apr 24 
Sep 20 
Oct 15 
Dec 23 
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Jun 28 
Jan 4 
Mar 10 
Jan 29 
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Jun 27 
Jun 27 
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Eby, Kerr—Etching 
Epirorias 
Art Finds a Patron: International Business Machines 
Competition 
Art in a Mad World 
The Editors Speaking 
Up Goes a New Sign Over the Door 
Ecyptian Art 
Bas Relief, 2670 B.C. 
Ekman, Stanley—Ink Drawing for Advertisement for 
Container Corporation of America 
Ellis, Fred—Litho Crayon 
ENGRAVING 
Engraving, Thomas W. Nason 
Epstean, Arnold Allen—Synthetic 
Window, Iil. 
EtcHING 
Aquatint, Doel Reed 
Aquatint, Harry Sternberg 
Etching, Isabel Bishop 
Etching, Kerr Eby 
Etching, Charles H. Woodbury 
Etchings and Drawings of Louis C. 
Ernest W. Watson, Ills. 
John Taylor Arms Tells How He Makes an Etch- 
ing, Ills., Photos 
Mezzotint, A. Mastro-Valerio 
“Morning,” Emil Ganso, Soft-ground and Aquatint 
“Place St. Germain des Prés,” Louis C. Rosenberg, 
Drypoint 
Polished Piece of Copper, Ills. 
Roulette Plate, Polly Knipp Hill 
“Seated Warrior,” Thomas Handforth 
EXHIBITION 
Crashing the Galleries, Childe Reece 


International Business Machines Exhibit 


“Stained Glass” 


Rosenberg, 


Falls, C. B.—Artists Guild, History of Organization 
FasHION ILLUSTRATION 
Opportunities in . . . , William Fletchcr White 

Feher, Joseph—Drawing for Advertisement for Chicago 
Tribune’s Travel Service 

Fiene, Ernest—“Long Voyage Home,” Portrait, Oil 

Fisk, Harry—Scratchboard Drawing, III 

Francesca, Piero della—Flagellation,’ Oil Painting 

Freeman, Don—Sympathetic Reporter of Metropolitan 
Life, Ills., Litho Drawings 


Gag, Wanda—Drawing for Children’s Book 


Ganso, Emil—‘“Morning,” Soft-ground and Aquatint 
Etching 

Gauguin, Paul—'Fruits sur une table,” Oil Painting, 
Color 


Gibson, Charles Dana—lIllustration, Pen Drawing 
Giotto—“Annunciation to Saint Anna,” Oil Painting 
GLass 
Arnold Allen Epstean Paints a 
Window, Iil. 
Design for Vase 
Muirhead Bone 
Jean Cocteau 
Salvador Dali 
Raoul Dufy 
Duncan Grant 
Designs for Glass and Their Designers, Steuben 
Glass, [Ils 
Gordon, Jan—Will It Make a Good Picture? 
Guptill, Arthur L.—Stub Pen Drawing, Ills. 
Graham, Don—Animation: Art Acquires a New Di- 
mension, I/ls., Drawings 
Grant, Duncan—Glass, Design for Vase 
Greco, El—Oil Painting, Detail 


“Stained Glass” 


Haas, Irvin—Illustrators of Children’s Books, Ills. 
Handforth, Thomas—“Archer,” Lithograph 
“Seated Warrior,” Etching 
Hawley, Peter—Painting for Advertisement for Heinz 
Vegetable Soup 
Helck, Peter—Lewis Daniel Illustrates “Leaves of 
Grass,” Ills., Crayon and Tusche 
Hibbard, Aldro T.—Landscape, Oil 
Painter of New England Winters, IIIs. 
Hill, Polly Knipp—Roulette Plate 
Hoffman, Malvina—Drawing and Modeling Drapery, 
Ills., Sculpture 
Hornby, Lester—‘Pigeon Cove,” Pencil Sketch 
Hornung, Clarence P.—Hornung on Trade-marks, IIIs. 
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ILLUSTRATION 

Drawing, Valenti Angelo 

Drawing, James Daugherty 

Drawing, Wanda Gag 

Drawing, Henry C. Pitz 

Drawing, Helen Sewell 

Drawing, Kurt Wiese 

“fac” or Fred Cooper, Matlack Price, Ills. 
ings 

Illustrators of Children’s Books, Irvin Haas, Ills. 

Lewis Daniel Illustrates Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of 
Grass,” Lewis Daniel and Peter Helck, Ills., Crayon 
and Tusche 

Norman Rockwell, 
Ills. 

Pen Drawing, Charles Dana Gibson 

Sidelights on Book Illustration, Henry C. Pitz, IIls. 


’ Pen Draw- 


Painter for America’s Millions, 


“Song of Myself,” Lewis Daniel, Crayon 
See also 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Society oF ILLUSTRATORS 
INDUSTRIAL DeEsIGN 
Cardboard Engineering, Richard E. Paige—Nature 


Inspired . . . , Ills. 

Design, Russell Wright 

Space Division in Industrial Design, 
Doren, Ills., Diagrams 

Three Kinds of Industrial Designers, Percy Seitlin, 
Ills. ; 


Ingres—Self-portrait, 


Harold Van 


Oil Painting 


Jacobs, Harry W.—P 


encil Drawing 


Kalish, Max—‘Water-carrier,” Bronze 
Kane, Margaret Brassler—As I See Sculpture, Ils. 


Kent, Norman—“Ancient Watch Tower,” Linoleum 
Cut 
Kirby, Rollin—“Did You Ever Hear of Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia or Poland?”, Cartoon 
Photo on Cover 
Great American Political Cartoonist, [Ils. 
Kolvoord, R. A., and Alfred A. Cohn—How a Photo- 


Ills., Photos 
Old Odd Fellows Building,” 


montage Is Made, 
Kosa, Emil J., Jr.—* 
Pencil Drawing 


LANDSCAPE 
Simplicity in Painting as Seen in Landscape, Warren 
Wheelock 
Laurana, Francesco- 
Leonardo da 
LETTERING 
Let’s Explore Lettering, Matlack Price, Ills. 
Lucian Bernhard’s Photo Magnetic Lettering, Percy 
Seitlin 
LINOLEUM PRINTING 


-Head, Sculpture 


Vinci—Oil Painting, “Madonna” 


attr. 


“Ancient Watch Tower,’ Norman Kent, Linoleum 
Cut 
LiTHOGRAPHY 
“Archer,” Thomas Handforth 


Don Freeman, Sympathetic Reporter of Metropolitan 
Life, Ills., Litho Drawings 

Lithograph, Honoré Daumier 

Lithograph, José Clemente Orozco 


MacLane, Jean—Paintings of .. . 
Ils. 
Photo on Cover 
Pencil Drawings 
MaGazine Covers 
Cover for “Fortune,” Thomas Benrimo 
Designing Magazine Covers: Art Directors Discuss 
Requirements, [Ils. 
MARKETING 
The Detroit Artists’ Market, Marion Holden Bemis 
Masaccio—“Tribute Money,” Mural 
Mastro-Valerio, A.—Mezzotint 
McFee, Henry Lee—Still Life, Oil 
Michelangelo—Drapery, Drawing, Red Chalk 
“Eritrean Sibyl,” Mural ; 
Head, Sculpture 
Studies for “Libyan Sibyl 
MonotyPE 
American Monotype Society, Formation 
Motion Pictures 
Animation: Art Acquires a New Dimension, Don 
Graham, Ills., Drawings 


, Ernest W. Watson, 


,”’ Drawing, Red Chalk 
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“Long Voyage Home,” Iils., 
Murats 
“Eritrean Sibyl,” Michelangelo 


John Steuart Curry and His Kansas Murals, Ted 


Oil Paintings 


Wear, Ills. 
Studies ws Norman Rockwell’s Nassau “Tavern 
Mural 
“Tribute Money,” Masaccio, Oil ...........cccccce 
Wakefield, R. I., Murals, Ernest Hamlin Baker De- 


scribes Organizing Design of, Ills. .... 


Nason, Thomas W.— Copper Engraving 
National Art Society—Art for Your a Program, 
Ill., Photo . 


Old Master Clinic— 
“Creation of Eve,” Veronese, Ills. 
“Nativity,” Botticelli, Ils. i 
“Presentation of the Virgin,” Tinroretto, Ills. 

Orozco, José Clemente—Lithograph 


Discussion, Ernest Hamlin Baker 


Paige, Richard E.—Nature Inspired, Ills., 
Engineering 
PaintinG: O11. 
Aldro T. Hibbard, Painter of New England Winters, 
Ills. F 
“Annunciation,” Medical Diagnosis of Figure 
“Annunciation to Saint Anna,” Giotto 
“County Election,” George Caleb Pinsiesak Color ... 
“Creation of Eve,” Paolo Veronese sit 
Detail, El Greco 
“Edith Cavell,” George Bellows 
Flagellation,” Piero della Francesca 
George Bellows, Most American of Our Painters, 
Warren Wheelock, Ils. 
Jean MacLane, Painter with a Virile Brush, ‘Ernest 
W. Watson, Ills. 
“Lady Jean,” George Bellows 
Landscape, Jean Baptiste Corot 
Landscape, Lamar Dodd 
Landscape, Aldro T. Hibbard 
Landscape, Rembrandt Van Rijn 
Landscape, Albert Pinkham Ryder 
Landscape, Georges Seurat 
Landscape, Henry Strater 
“Long Voyage Home” 
Thomas Hart Benton, Scene 
George Biddle, Portrait 
James Chapin, Scene 
Ernest Fiene, Portrait 
Robert Philipp, Portrait 
Luis Quintanilla, Group 
Georges Schreiber, Scene 
Raphael Soyer, Scene . 
Grant Wood, Scene 
““Madonna,” Byzantine, 1290 AD. 
“Madonna,” attr. Leonardo da Vinci 


Cardboard 


*‘Madonna,” Georges Rouault 

“Mother and Child,” Giovanni Cimabue 

“Nativity,” Botticelli, Sandro 

Norman Rockwell, Painter for America’s Millions, 
Ills. 

“Persephone,” C reation of Thomas Benton’s, Gibson 
Danes, IIIs. a2 
“Persephone,” Thomas Hart Benton 


Phil Dike Captures the Scale of the West, Ills. 
Portrait, Kenneth M. Adams 


Portrait, Georges Schreiber , 

“Presentation of the Virgin,” Tintoretto 

Standardizing Oil Paints for Artists, III. 

“Self-portrait,” Ingres 

Simplicity in Painting, Warren Wheelock, IIls. 

Still Life, Paul Cézanne ; 

Still Life, Jean Baptiste Chardin 

Still Life, Paul Gauguin, Color 

Stil Life, Henry Lee McFee 

Walter Emerson Baum Paints the Pennsylvania Hills, 
Ils. 

PAINTING: WATERCOLOR 

Hilda Belcher Paints a Watercolor Portrait, Interview 
by Ernest W. Watson, Ills. 

John Pike and His Watercolors, Ills. 

“Micky,” Hilda Belcher 

Phil Dike Cavtures the Scale of the West, Ills. 

“Portrait of Sam,” Hilda Belcher 
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American Artist Index 


Pearson, F. S., 2nd—Designing Magazine Covers, Ills. 
PERSPECTIVE 
Discussion, Warren Wheelock, Ills. 
Philipp, Robert—“Long Voyage Home,” Portrait, Oil 
Painting for Advertisement for Steinway & Co. 
PHOTOMONTAGE 
How a Photomontage Is Made, Alfred A. Cohn 
and R. A. Kolvoord, Ills., Photos .. 
Picasso, Pablo—Dry point 
Pike, John— . . . and His Watercolors, IIls. 
Pitz, Henry C.—Drawing for Children’s Book 
Sidelights on Book Illustration, Ills. . 
Price, Matlack—‘‘fgc” or Fred Cooper, Ills. 
Let’s Explore Lettering, Ills. 
So—You’re Going to Art School! 
Price, Norman—Battle of the Fences, IIl., Photo 
Thus the Society of Illustrators Was Born, Ills. 
Posters 
Battle of the Fences, Norman Price, I/l., Photo 
Posters by Adolph Treidler, Ills. 


Quintanilla, Luis—‘‘Long Voyage Home,” Group, Oil 


Reece, Childe—Crashing the Galleries 
Reed, Doel—A quatint 
Refregier, Anton—Pencil and Ink Drawing . 
Reiss, Lionel S—Wash Drawing 
Rembrandt Van Rijn—Landscape, Oil 
Rockwell, Norman— .. . , Painter for America’s Mil- 
lions, Ills. 
Photo on Cover 
Studies for Nassau Tavern, Mural ; 
Roese, Herbert F.— When the Commercial Artist 
“Plays Ball” 
Rosenberg, Louis C.—Etchings and Drawings of .. . , 
Ernest W. Watson, Ills. : 
“Place St. Germain des Prés,” Drypoint 
Rouault, Georges—Oil Painting 
Ryder, Albert Pinkham—Landscape, Oil 


Schreiber, Georges—“Long Voyage Home,” Scene, 
Oil Painting : 
Photo on Cover 
Portrait, Oil 
Wash Drawing in Color 
ScRATCHBOARD 
Scratchboard Drawing, Harry Fisk, Ill. 
SCULPTURE 
As I See Sculpture, Margaret Brassler Kane, Ills. 
(Wood) pie r- 
Bas Relief, Egyptian, 2670 B.C. 
Chinese Stone Carving, T’ang Dynasty 
David Smith: From Studio to Forge, Ernest W. 
Watson, Ills., Photos, Steel Sculpture 
Drawing and Modeling Drapery, Malvina Hoffman, 
Ils. 
Edmond Amateis and His Sculpture for the Phila- 
delphia Post Office, Ills. 
Head, Constantin Brancusi 
Head, Chinese, 6th Century 
Head, J. A. Dampt 
Head, Francesco Laurana 
Head, Michelangelo 
Head, Sumerian, 2500 B.C. 
It All Started with Blue: Carl Walters as Ceramic 
Sculptor, Ills. 
Two Parts Sand—One Cement, André Smith, IIIs., 
Cement Sculpture 
“Washington,” Warren Wheelock 
“Water-carrier,” Max Kalish, Bronze 
What Is Good Drawing?, Warren Wheelock, IIIs. 
Seitlin, Percy—Lucian Bernhard’s Photo Magnetic Let- 
tering 
Three Kinds of Industrial Designers, IIIs. 
Seurat, Georges—Landscape, Oil Painting 
Sewell, Helen—Drawing for Book Illustration 
SKETCHING 
Men’s Sketch Club, Howard Colvin 
See also Drawing 
Smith, André—Two Parts Sand—One Cement, Ills., 
Cement Sculpture 
Smith, David—From Studio to Forge: Intervicw by 
Ernest W. Watson, Ills., Photos, Steel Sculpture 
Socrety oF AMERICAN ETCHERS 
History and Activities, John Taylor Arms 
Ills. from Exhibition 
Society oF ILLUSTRATORS 
Battle of the Fences, Norman Price, I/l.. Photo 
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Goings-on at the Clubhouse, William O. Chessman 
and Mario Cooper 
Thus the Society of Illustrators was Born, Norman 
Price, Ill. 
When Illustrators Talk, J/l., Photo , 
Soyer, Raphael—"“Long Voyage Home,” Scene, Oil 
Painting 
Staehle, Albert—Design for Advertisement for Esso- 
lene Motor Fuel 
Staples, R. S—Designing Magazine Covers, Ills. 
Steffen, Bernard—Chalk Drawing 
Sternberg, Harry—A quatint 
Stic Lire 
Still Life, What It Is, Ills. 
Strater, Henry—Landscape, Oil 
SUMERIAN ART 
Head, Sculpture 


Swann, James—Drypoint 


Technical Hints (No. 11) Stub Pen Drawing, Arthur 
L. Guptill, Ills. 

TECHNICAL TipBITs 

Tintoretto—‘Presentation of the Virgin,” Discussion, 
Ernest Hamlin Baker, IIIs. 

TRADE-MARKS 

— on Trade-marks, Clarence P. Hornung, 

Ills. 


Treidler, Adolph—Posters by .. . , Ills. 


Ulreich, Buk—Airbrush Drawing, Advertisement for 
Cannon Sheets 


Ulsh, Don—Blind Sketching, IIIs. 


Van Doren, Harold—Space Division in Industrial De- 
sign, Ills., Diagrams 
Veronese, Paolo —‘‘Creation of Eve,’’ 


Ernest Hamlin Baker, Ills. 


Discussion, 


Walt Disney Productions—Animation: Art Acquires a 
New Dimension, Don Graham, IIls., Cartoons 
Walters, Carl—Career as Ceramic Sculptor, lls. 
Ward, Keith—Brush Drawing for Advertisement of 
Castoria 
Watson, Ernest W.—David Smith: From Studio to 
Forge, Ills., Steel Sculpture 
Etchings and Drawings of Louis C. Rosenberg, IIls. 
“Fourteenth Century Houses at Assisi,” Pencil 
Drawing 
Hilda Belcher Paints a Watercolor Portrait, IIIs. 
—_ About Size?, Some Notes on Pencil Drawing, 
Ills. ; 
Jean MacLane, American Painter with a Virile 
Brush, Ills., Oil Paintings 
Matter of Legibility, Ills., Pencil Sketches 
Wear, Ted—John Steuart Curry and His Kansas 
Murals, Ils. 
Weisbecker, Clement—Animal Drawings with Text, 
Ills., Crayon 
Wheelock, Warren—George Bellows, Most American 
of Our Painters, /Ils. 
Perspective, Iils. 
Simplicity in Painting, Ills. 
“Washington at Valley Forge,” Sculpture 
What Is Good Drawing?, Ills. 


White, William Fletcher—Opportunities in Fashion 
Illustration 

Wiese, Kurt—lIl/ustration for Children’s Book 

With the Schools 


Wood, Grant—“Long Voyage Home,” Scene, Oil 
Woop CarvinGc 
Figure, African, 18th Century 
Woop ENGRAVING 
Engraving of Drawing by Delacroix, Oskar Bange- 
mann 
Multiple Tool Wood Engraving as Practiced by 
Joseph Di Gemma, Ills. 
Woop ScuLPTURE 
As I See Sculpture, Margaret Brassler Kane, Ills. 
Woodbury, Charles H—Etching 
Wright, Russell—Industrial Design 
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Feb 34 
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Apr 35 
Apr 24 
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Feb 5 
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Jan 27 
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YOUR CHOICE OF CHOICE ART BOOKS 
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Anyone Can Draw 

Freehand Drawing Self-Taught 
Sketching as a Hobby 
Perspective Made Easy 


Art of Drawing in Lead Pencil 
How to Draw in Lead Pencil 
Fun with a Pencil 

Black and White 

Drawing with Pen and Ink 

Pen Drawing 

Sketching in Pen and Ink 
Technique of Pastel Painting 
Color Sketching in Chalk 


PAINTING 
Painting as a Hobby 
Painting for Pleasure 
Step-Ladder to Painting 
Technique of Flower Painting 
Technique of Still Life Painting 
Portrait Painting 





OIL PAINTING 
Painting in Oils 
Technique of Oil Painting 
| Student's Book of Oil Painting 
| Modern Still Life Painting in Oils 
| Art of Portrait Painting in Oils 


Technique of Water Color Painting 


On the Mastery of Water-Colour Painting 
Making a Water Color 

Making Watercolor Behave 

Making the Brush Behave 

Color in Sketching and Rendering 


LANDSCAPE 


Fashion Drawing, How to Do It 


| Costume Design and Illustration 
| Fashion Illustration 


All books are postpaid. 





GENERAL 


Guptill 
Guptill 
Norling 


| School Edition 
Regular Edition 


Salwey 
Salwey 
Loomis 
Brown 
Guptill 
Guptill 
Maxwell 


Richmond and Littlejohns 


Maxwell 


Thach 
Davidson 
Gordon 
Johnson 
Richmond 
Browne 


Nicholls 
Richmond 
Sharp 
Dunlop 
Murray 


WATER COLOR PAINTING 


Richmond and Littlejohns 


Hill 
Ennis 
O'Hara 
O'Hara 
Gupitill 


Art of Landscape Painting Richmond 
| Elementary Principles of Landscape Painting Carlson 
| On Drawing and Painting Trees Hill 
| Technique of Seascape Painting Smart 

ILLUSTRATION—FASHION 

Magazine Illustration Leech 

Illustration, Its Practice in Wash and Line Spurrier 

Traphagen 


Doten and Boulard 


Schmuck and Jewel 


DRAWING AND SKETCHING (GENERAL 
Zaidenberg $ 2.50 


3.50 
2.50 


1.40 
1.75 


PENCIL, PEN AND CHALK DRAWING 


4.50 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
8.50 
1.00 
2.50 
4.00 
3.00 


1.75 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
4.50 
4.00 


3.50 
5.00 
1.75 
1.75 
1.00 


6.00 
4.00 
4.50 
2.45 
2.50 
10.00 


AND SEASCAPE PAINTING 


7.50 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 


1.75 
3.00 
5.00 
4.00 
5.00 


ADVERTISING—COMMERCIAL ART "i 
Wallace $ 3.00 


Commercial Art 
Commercial Art, Advertising and Cartooning 
Matthews and Albaum 


Air Brush Art Kadel 

Letters and Lettering Carlyle and Oring 

An Alphabet Source Book Oscar Ogg 
ANATOMY—FIGURE 

Anatomy and Drawing Perard 

Hands and Their Construction Perard 

Artistic Anatomy Moses 

Spiral 

Cloth 

Constructive Anatomy Bridgman 

Human Anatomy for Art Students . Fripp and Thompson 

The Human Figure Vanderpoel 

Life Drawing Bridgman 

CARTOONING 

How to Draw Cartoons Successfully Anderson 

Turn Your Humor into Money Margolis 

PRINT MAKING—GRAPHIC ARTS 

Block Printing Craft Perry 

Art of Aquatint Morrow 

Making an Etching West 

Woodcut Manual Lankes 

Text Edition 

Regular Edition 

Making a Lithograph Wengenroth 


COLOR, COMPOSITION AND DESIGN 


Color in Display Crisp 
Color in Modern Packaging Birren 
Color in Sketching and Rendering Guptill 
Composition and Rendering Bishop 
First Aid to Pictorial Composition Duncan 
Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judgment of 

Pictures Poore 
Essentials of Pictorial Design Richmond 


Design and Decoration 


You Can Design 


Carlyle, Oring and Richland 


Reiss and Schweizer 


HANDICRAFTS 


Handicrafts as a Hobby Dodds 

Modern Home Crafts Minter 

Low-Cost Crafts for Everyone Reynolds 

Wood Carving Durst 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Silk Screen Methods of Reproduction Zahn 


Silk Screen Printing Process Biegeleisen and Busenbark 


Art Work—How Produced—How Reproduced Petrina 
Sculpture Inside and Out Hoffman 
Sculptor's Way Putnam 
So—You're Going to be an Artist! Price 


iny book may be returned to us if not satisfactory 


2.49 
3.00 
4.00 
3.50 


3.50 


2.50 
3.50 
6.00 
6.00 
2.50 
5.50 


2.00 
1.00 
10.00 
2.75 
2.50 
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3.00 
2.715 
5.00 
3.75 
7.50 
2.50 
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We'll gladly fill your order for any art book currently available 





AMERICAN ARTIST BOOK SERVICE 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York New York 




































































* special rates on 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 







GHRISTMAS GIFT 
SUGGES TIONS 


‘a 

a Ainder for 
ll * 2 
American Artis 










NOW'S THE TIME to order one ¢ 
these handsome and convenient bing 
ers for your 1940 copies and anoth 
for 1941. And you can't go wrong b 


AMERICAN ARTIST is the ideal 

RICAN gift for any en ener 

) oung or old .. . It says "Merr 
IST. Christmas" in a friendly, vot 
appreciated way, and brings the 
recipient a pleasant thought of 
you, the giver, month after 
month . . . It's so easy to give, 
too: no shopping, no wrapping, 
no mailing . . . We gladly send 
each recipient a neat card telling 








giving one to any subscriber. Eac 
binder holds 12 copies and permi 
them to lie flat when open. Copi 
are easily inserted and removec 
There are no springs to get out ¢ 
order. Hundreds of these binders a 
in use as most readers like to preve 
losing or mislaying their copies. Eac’ 
postpaid, $1.50. 








of your gift. 


Gift rates 


One | Year Subscription (regular rate) ............... $3.00* 
One 2 Year Subscription (regular rate) . $5.00 
Two | Year Subscriptions (gift rate) ... . $5.00 
Your own Subscription (new or renewal) 

and one Gift Subscription (gift rate) . $5.00 
Each additional Subscription (beyond two) . . $2.00 


*Canadian subscriptions, $3.50; foreign, $4.00 


This offer expires December 31, 1940 





* 
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WILLIAM LONGYEAR 
has here produced a book 
of great value as a refer- 
ence of type faces and as 
a guide to the letterer. 
Read the complete de- 
scription on page |. This 
has just come from the 
press. Postpaid, $2.50. 


Type Specimens 


for LAYOUT, PRINTING, LETTERING 


















So— youre soins 
to be an ARTIST 


By Matlack Price 





Here is a book about the business 
of being an artist . . . Tells what 
kinds of work are in demand, how 
they should be prepared and pre- 
sented, what to charge for them, 
etc. . . . An ideal present to the 
art student or prospective student, 
or to the young artist trying to 
bridge the gap between art school 
and the business world . . . Many 
an older artist can also profit im- 
mensely from the sound advice 
here offered by one who is in the 
know. Postpaid, $2.50. 


Pen Drawing 


Ever since ARTHUR L. GUPTILL wrote his "Draw- 
ing with Pen and Ink" he has been urged repeatedly 
to prepare a volume on the subject of pen, but in 
the low cost field. This book is the result. It covers 
many matters of technic, showing comparative 
handing. Postpaid, $1.00. 
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